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SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED 

the SeTa-nSsari alnhabet, aad others related to it — 
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1, 

BJ w, 


Vff, 

^e, 


^0, 

’wt Oi Vi a»* 

^ ka 

If kha 



gha 

^ nu 


Gha 

^cAAa ^ja 

^ jha 5r fia 

Zta 

Zfha 

%da 

z 

dha 

• 

^m 

<r 

ta 

^tha 

Z da 

W dha W «« 

V po. 

^pha 


IT 

bha 

TT 

TT 

ya 

K ra 

^ la 

^ Otf or m 


^sha 


aa 


%ha 

♦ 

ra 

• 

Zrha 
$ * 

ZSla 

wp lha. 


Visarga (i) is represented by thus j kramaSa^. Amatoara {*) is represented 




pronounced 


ngt and is then written ; thus baiigh* Anmdaika or Gbrndfa^Mndu is re- 
presented by the sign over the letter nasalized, thus JT tni> 

B.— For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hindustani 
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0^ Cl/Of 
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v..r 
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<-> 
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i 5 

eh 
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} r 

Lf 
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P r 
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J * 
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VmiA 
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c* 

t r 

Itih 




u* 
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v£» 








vJ" 



s 






$ 

w/ 



j I 


f 

Vi/ 


J 

A 

\S 


m 

n 

whea Tapretentii^ ananSsika 

in DSva-DJgari, bj '* or« 
nasalized Towel. 

to OtV 

h 

Pt etc. 


Tanwin is represented by n, thus y fauran* Al^*i maqj^^ra h represented 
by # ; — thus, da^ug. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent A is not transliterated,— thus banda. 

When pronounced, it is written,— thus, gundh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera* 
tion. Thus, ^ ban, not bam* When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) figHT ddAA*/o, pronounced dMid ; (Kai* 

mirl)^^«^' jfef'A; pronounced kor*, (Bihari) dikhath*. 



yi 




^bb; . 

^ bh; ^th; 

^ ih; ^‘ph; ^ jh ; ^chk\* 


K w; 

^dh\ d', 

^ dd \ it dh; &=> k\ u/ gg\ ^ gb; 


P • 

c-i n ; 

1 


B.— Certain sounds, which are not 

1 provided for above, occur in transcribing Ian- 

guages which have no 

alphabet, or in writing phonetically (as distinct from transliterat- 

ing) languages (such 

as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoken sounds. 

The principal of these are the following 

T * 

^ • 

d, represents the sound of the 

! a in all. 

a, 

If 

If 15 

a in hat. 


n 

1^ If 

e mmet. 

0$ 

If 

99 99 

0 in hot. 


If 

99 99 

6 in the Preneh etiiit. 

0, 

>1 

99 99 

0 in the first o in promote. 

5, 

If 

99 99 

6 in the German schon. 


If 

If If 

t'l in the „ muhe. 

i&t 

If 

99 99 

ih in tliinh. 


If 

99 9} 

th in this. 


Tb© semi-consonants peculiar to tlie Blunda languages are indicated by an apos» 
tropbe. Thus ife*, t\ p\ and so on. 


.—When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Thus in ®6 wm) dsmtait he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on 
ihe first, not, as might he expected, on the second syllable. 
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Kuki-Chin Group 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

The territory inhabited by the Kuki-Chin tribes extends from the Naga Hills in the 

Cgraphicat dijtvibuMon. Sandoway District of Burnm in the south ; 

trom the Myittha nver in the east, almost to the Bay of Bengal 

in the west. It is almost entirely filled up by hills and mountain ridges, separated bv 

deep valleys. ' ^ 

A great chain of mountains suddenly rises from the plains of Eastern Bengal, about 

u* I + miles' north of Calcutta, and stretches eastward in a 

Orographicai note. 


broadening mass of spurs and ridges, called successively the 
Garo, Khasia, and Naga Hills. The elevation of the highest points increases towards the 
east, from about 3,000 feet in the Garo Hills to 8,000 and 9,000 in the region of Manipur. 

This chain merges, in the east, into the spurs which the Himalayas shoot out from 
the north of Assam towards the south. Erom here a great mass of mountain ridges starts 
southwards, enclosing the alluvial valley of Manipur, and thence spreads out westwards 
to the south of Sylhet. It then runs almost due north and south, with cross-ridges of 
smaller elevation, through the districts known as the Chin Hills, the Lushai Hills, Hill 
Tipperah, and the Chittagong Hill tracts. Earther south the mountainoi^ region continues, 
through the Arakan HiU tracts, and the Arakan Toma, until it finally sinks into the 
sea at Cape Negrais, the total length of the range being some seven hundred miles. 

The greatest elevation is found to the north of Manipur. Thence it gradually dimi- 
nishes towards the south. Where the ridge enters the north of Arakan it again rfees, 
with summits upwards of 8,000 feet high, and here a mass of spurs is thrown off in all 
directions. Towards the souih the western off -shoots diminish in length, leaving a tmek 
of alluvial land between them and the sea, while in the north the eastern off-shoots of the 
Arakan Toma run down to the banks of the Irawaddy. 

This vast mountainous region, from the Jaintia and Naga Hills in the north, is the 
home of the Kuki-Chin tribes. We find them, besides, in the valley of Manipm*, and, in 
small settlements, in the Cachar Plains and Sylhet. 

The denomination Kuki-Chin is a purely conventional <me, there being no proper 

name comprising all these trib^. Meithei-Chin would be a 
The Kuki-Ohm Group. appellation, as the whole group can be subdivided into 

two sub-groups, the Meitheis and the various tribes which are 
known to us under the names of Kiiki and Chin. I have, 

however, to avoid confusion, retain^ the old terminology. 

*>■ The words Kuki and Chin are synonymous and arc both used 

The words ‘Kukf’ and » , mi x 'i. • +• 

‘Ohin.’ for many of the hill tribes m question. 

Kuki is an Assamese or Bengali term, applied to various hill tribes, such as the 

Lusheis, Eapgkhols, Th^os, etc. It seems to have been ^own 
at a comparaliTely early period. In the Raj Mala, ^iva is 
stated to have faflen in love with a Kuki w<»3aan, and the Kukis are mentioned in con- 


Two main divisions. 


uection with tte Tippetah Ra|a GhachaP^i! who flouri^ed about 1512 A.D. 
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KTJKI-CHIN GROUP. 


New Kukii 


The word Kuki is, more especially, used to denote the various tribes which have 
sTiecessivelv heen driven froni the Lushai and Ohm Q.ills into the suiioundin^ conntiy to 

the north and west. The tribes which tot emigrated from 
Lushai land into Cachar, the E-angkhols and Betes with thpir 

off-shoots, are generally distinguished as Old Kuki; while it has become customary, to use ■ 

the term New Kuki'to denote the Thados, dangshens, and their 
off-shoots. These latter tribes had driven the so-called Old 
Kukis out of Lushai land, and were afterwards themselves driven out hy the Lush§is, 

GOhe terms Old Kuki and New Kuki are apt to convey the idea that the tribes so 
denoted are closelv related to each other. But that is not the case. Not only do their 
customs and institutions differ considerably, but their languages are separated by a large 
group of dialects in the Lushai and Chin Hills. The so-called Now Kukis are, so far as 
we f an see, a Chin tribe, most closely related to the inhabitants of the Northern Chin 
Hills, while the Old Kukis are related to tribes more to the south. I have therefore 
abandoned the use of the title New Kuki, but have retained the name Old Kuki for want 
of a better word to denote a language which we know in many dialects, such as Eangkliol, 
Bete, Aimol, Hallam, and others. 

Chin K a Burmese word used to denote the various hill tribes living in the country 

between Burma and the Provinces of Assam and Bengal. It is 
written and dialectically pronounced Khyang. The name is not 


Ohin/ 


Linguistic position 


used by the tribes themselves, who use titles such as Zo or Yo and Sho. 

McRae records a tradition among the ‘Kukis,’ according to which they and the 

Maghs are descended from two brothers, the younger being the 
progenitor of the Kukis. There can, of course, be attributed 
little or no importance to this tradition ; but this much is certain, that the Kuki-Chin 
languages belong to the Burmese branch of the Tibeto-Burman family. 

The history of the Kuki-Cbin tribes is only known from comparatively modern times. 

With the exception of the Meitheis, who have been settled in 
the Manipur valley for more than a thousand years, all the Kuki- 
Chin tribes appear to have lived in a nomadic state for some centuries. It would seem that 
they all settled in the Lushai and Chin Hills some time during the last two centuries, and 
tim countiy may be co 2 isidered as the place where their languages have developed their 
chief characteristics. 


History. 


Number of speakers. 


Their total number may he estimated at between 600,000 and 1,000,000. There are, 

however, no reliable statistics available, most of the local returns 

being mere estimates. The total 600,000 is based on the informa- 
tion collects for the Linguistic Survey. 

13ie details are as follows ; — 

1. .......... 


II. €3im limgtiages : — 

1. Ntnrtihfira Group 



* * 


■ • 

. 31,437 

6. Sotte 

Mr « 


« « 

9,005 

Srym 



% a 

. 1,770 




^ * 

18,133 

e; 


• « 


? 


240,637 

60,34.^ 


60^45 




I / 


over 


300,982 
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The territory inhabited by the Kuki-Chin tribes extends from the Naga Hills in the 

Cgraphicat dijtvibuMon. Sandoway District of Burnm in the south ; 

trom the Myittha nver in the east, almost to the Bay of Bengal 

in the west. It is almost entirely filled up by hills and mountain ridges, separated bv 

deep valleys. ' ^ 

A great chain of mountains suddenly rises from the plains of Eastern Bengal, about 

u* I + miles' north of Calcutta, and stretches eastward in a 
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broadening mass of spurs and ridges, called successively the 
Garo, Khasia, and Naga Hills. The elevation of the highest points increases towards the 
east, from about 3,000 feet in the Garo Hills to 8,000 and 9,000 in the region of Manipur. 

This chain merges, in the east, into the spurs which the Himalayas shoot out from 
the north of Assam towards the south. Erom here a great mass of mountain ridges starts 
southwards, enclosing the alluvial valley of Manipur, and thence spreads out westwards 
to the south of Sylhet. It then runs almost due north and south, with cross-ridges of 
smaller elevation, through the districts known as the Chin Hills, the Lushai Hills, Hill 
Tipperah, and the Chittagong Hill tracts. Earther south the mountainoi^ region continues, 
through the Arakan HiU tracts, and the Arakan Toma, until it finally sinks into the 
sea at Cape Negrais, the total length of the range being some seven hundred miles. 
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of alluvial land between them and the sea, while in the north the eastern off-shoots of the 
Arakan Toma run down to the banks of the Irawaddy. 

This vast mountainous region, from the Jaintia and Naga Hills in the north, is the 
home of the Kuki-Chin tribes. We find them, besides, in the valley of Manipm*, and, in 
small settlements, in the Cachar Plains and Sylhet. 

The denomination Kuki-Chin is a purely conventional <me, there being no proper 

name comprising all these trib^. Meithei-Chin would be a 
The Kuki-Ohm Group. appellation, as the whole group can be subdivided into 

two sub-groups, the Meitheis and the various tribes which are 
known to us under the names of Kiiki and Chin. I have, 

however, to avoid confusion, retain^ the old terminology. 

*>■ The words Kuki and Chin are synonymous and arc both used 
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‘Ohin.’ for many of the hill tribes m question. 

Kuki is an Assamese or Bengali term, applied to various hill tribes, such as the 
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uection with tte Tippetah Ra|a GhachaP^i! who flouri^ed about 1512 A.D. 



kU^iCl-CHlN GROIJJ?. 


UTU!1101?3#1 ^ OnO ^ llSS "tllG ionMt Ul tllG iRlR^XlOf^GS cind SO!t3!lC 

Naga languages. Compare also Lepcha Mt, Other forms occur in Meithei and in the 


southern dialects. 

Lushei nhih, two, very closely corresponds to the spoken Burmese form. Ngente, a 
Lushei dialect, has preserved the form nUt, hut the final consonant has been dropped in 
most Kuki-Chin dialects. It seems to be a rule in these languages that final consonants 
are often only formed in the mouth, and suppressed in the pronunciation, the result being 
an abrupt shortening of the sound.^ This abrupt tone is indicated in Bushei by writing 
a silent h. The spelling nU}i» which I have found in Lushei, Mhar, and Zahao, 
thereto represents a pronnnoiation of the word M which exactly corresponds to that 
indicated by the Burmese ‘ ok-mrats,’ the accent of abbreviated words. The forms nJdi in 

Burmese and nhih in Lushei are therefore identical. 

The numerals three, four and five show the same correspondence between Burmese 
and the Kuki-Chin languages. In the formation of the higher numbere the Kuki-Chin 
languages have developed a principle differing from tliat prevailing in Burmese and 
Tibetan. While t^bese latter languages express the higher tens hy prefixing the multi- 
plier to the numeral ‘ ten,’ as in ‘ three tens,’ ‘ four tens,’ etc., the Kuki-Chin languages, 
as a rule, suffix the multiplier, and their higher numbers are formed after the pattern 
‘ tens-three,’ ‘ tens-four,’ and so on. Meithei and Khyang, however, agree with Burmese 
ahd Tibetan. 


With regard to the personal pronouns, it is wortli noting that the usual pronoun 

of the second person in the Kuki-Chin languages, as also in 
i-onouns. Bodo, Eastern Naga, and KacMn is nang. This form is used 

in Burmese in addressing children and inferiors, but seems to bo unknown in Tibetan. 

The comparison of the numerals shows that the Kuki-Chin languages are closer akin 

to spoken than to written Burmese. This also proves to be 

Lw. t _ ^ 

ogy- other respects. Thus wo find the same law pre- 

vailing in spoken Burmese and in Meithei, according to which initial hard and soft con- 
sonants are interchanged in such a way that the soft consonants arc used after prefixed 
words ending in vowels and nasals, and the hard ones after consonants. To take one 
instance from Meithei, the suffix usually added to adjectives, relative participles, etc., 
is jp<j or hd ; thus, pha-hd, good ; ct’Wdng^bdt Mgh ; a-rdp-pd, far. 

We do not find this law in force in the other languages of the group, but the differ- 
^ce between hard and soft consonants is apparently but little noarkod in any of them, 
and there arc numerous instances of interchange. At all events, the old initials, which 
are ^ill soft consonants in Tibetan, have, broadly speaking, become hardened in all 
Kuki-Chin languages, just as is the case in Burmese. 

Some of the changes in the consonants which distinguish spoken Burmese from the 
written language are found to have taken place in many Kuki-Chin languages. Einal 
# is, in most eases, pronounced » or ng. Im, house, is, for instance, pro- 

Tbe corresponding woid in most Kuki-Chin dialects is in. In Khyang 
iatet im and m occur, while Meithei has in and an older form gum (compare 




J 




t, rt?* 














Tibe^ khpim). 

Einal mg in Burmese is often pronounced in ; thus, nhaugi pronounced nhin^ with. 
The same change seonw t# Imj traceable in some Kuki-Chin dMeofis. Einal ng is, in most 






11 -f wiwa W n > j l 


OoAparc the ao-ca,lliMl in tlm 



iNTftODUCTION. 
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of them, interohangeablo with n, and the Burmese nJtin, with, is clearly identical rwith 
Mhar nhin, and Lushei and Zahao tihen-d used in the same se5ise. Other dialects, such ^ 
Hallam, Langrong, Korn, etc., have forms with 7ig ; thus, Hallam and Langrong mng-a ; 
Khm nheng-d, to. 

Burmese rh is pronounced sh. Thus, rM, to be, pronounced shi. In several dialects, 
such as Lai, Zahao, Banjogi, Sho, etc., we find a verb substantive which is clearly 
identical. • 

There are also several points of analogy between Burmese and the Kuki-Chin lan- 

Formation and inflection of gorges in the formation and infl.eotion of words, and a few 

cases may be mentioned. 

The prefix a, which is used in Burmese and KacMn in order to form adjectives and 
verbal nouns, seems to be found also in the Kuki-Ohin languages. Thus, Lai cough ; 

shining ; Lushei d-thim, darkness ; &~vdT, whiteness ; Sho d-ngd, a servant ; d-ld» 
the coming, etc. It is, however, in most cases impossible to distinguish between this 
prefix and the possessive pronoun of the third person which has the same form. 

When an adjective precedes or follows a noun in Burmese, the two words form a 
compound to which postpositions and suffixes are added. The same is the case in the 


words. 


languages 




The Burmese future suffix an is the same as the ang found in Lushei, and as similar 
suffixes in other connected dialects. Thi^ Lushei kc^tjel-ang ^ I s hall strike. Another 
future suffix in Burmese, nta^i pronounced ini, also occurs in Khami. 

The Burm^e future is, in common conversation, often used as an imperative ; and 
the two tenses are constantly confounded in the Kuki-Ohin dialects. 

The prefixed negatives m and n in Kkyang are perhaps borrowed from the Burmese. 
But it is more probable that they are traces of the original free order of words which once 
prevailed in the Tibeto-Burman languages. Compare below. 

The usual tense-suffixes and assertive-i^uffixes in Burmese are often dispensed with 
in the negative form. The same is also the case in Sho. 

A very common idiom in many Kuki-Chin languages is to express purpose by means 
of a future or an imperative, followed by a participle meaning ‘ saying.’ Thus we find 
expressions such as ‘ house into enter saying he would not,’ i.e,, ‘ he would not enter into 
the house’ ; ‘my stomach I fill will saying he wished,’ i.e., ‘he wished to fill his stonoach’; 
‘ pigs tend saying he sent him,’ i.e., * lie sent him to tend pigs,’' and many others^ The 
same idiom is found in Burmese ; thus, ta-yd tsit-mi hu-yue, ‘ cause decide will saying,’ 
i.e., ‘ in order to have the cause decided ’ ; jpyau-ml, Id-pi, speak will comes, he comes in 

order to speak, etc. 

Such points of analogy become more important when we remember that they are 
met with in languages where the inflection of nouns and verbs is not fixed in the same 
way as in the Indo-European languages. 

Our information with rejrard to tones in the Kuki-Chin langu^es is very defective. 

^ ^ short acute, the 

heavy grave, and the rising tones ; two tones, the fight ima 
, are mentioned in Khami j and the abrupt shortening of a syllable in Lushei 
indicate the existence of the diort abrupt tone in that language. The dracrip- 


po^<^ three tones — ^the 


seems to asnree with the tones of BurmeeQ; 
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howevGr, as yet b66ii aidcij^uatcly dsscribGd 5 but so far as our informatjoii goos, llic 

tones seem to be the same in Burmese and in Kuki-Chin. 

These facts point to the conclusion that the Kuki-Cliin languages are derived from a 
language connected with Burmese. It will also be seen that Meithei in some respects 
agrees with written Burmese, as against the other languages of the -group. 

The Kuki’-Chin languages are not, however, simply Burmese dialects. The language 

from which they are descended must, in many details, have 
had a more antique form than Burmese, « and sometimes 


Oonnecticn with Tibotan* 


agreed with -Tibetan. This latter language has a suffix pa, usually described as an 
article, which is employed in a very wide way in the formation of nouns and parti- 
ciples. This pa is identical with the suffix pd which forms nouns of agency and relative 
participles in Lai, Siyin, Thado, Kom, Aimol, Cliiru, Kolren, etc. It is used in a still 
wider way in Meithei, where it has almost all the functions of the corresponding Tibetan 
suffix. 

The Tibetan prefix r must be compared with er and ir in Rangkhbl er-ming, name; 


U’bun, to put on, etc. 

The genitive suffix hi in Meithei is the same as the *1 ibetan hyi. Sbo hheo is per- 
liaps also connected. It is probable that the Burmese in or i is originally the same suffix. 
Both seem to be derived from a demonstrative pronoun. Compare the corresponding 
use of the pronoun d, ihat, he, as a genitive suffix in many Kuki-Chin languages. 

The particle of comparison in Western Tibetan is sang, and seems to be identical 
with the corresponding participle sd/ng in Thado and Siyin. 

A suffix la is often used in Tibetan in order to form a conjunctive participle which 
is substituted for the first of two connected imperatives. Thus, Img-la-song, rising go, 
rise and go. We find the same suffix used in the same way in many Kuki-Chin dialects, 
such as Lushei, Ralte, Paite, Mhar, Hallam, Aimol, Kom, Kolren, etc. Thus, Lusliei 
dar-a kal‘'urla{ng) dr lei-roh-u, bazaar-to goii^ fowl buy, i.e., go to the bazaar and buy 
fowls ; Hallam sem-i-ld nd’pe-rd, dividing thou-give, divide and give. 

Compare also the suffixes of the past tense, Tibetan song, Lai sawj. 

The Kuki-Chin languages must therefore he classed as intermediate between 

I 

Final reauitof this portion of Burmese and Tibetan, though much iporc closely connected 
the inquiry. with the former than with the latter. 

With regard to the relation of the Kuki-Chin languages, especially Meithei, to the 

Bodo and Naga groups,. Mr. A. W. Davis, I.C.S., has col- 
lected much useful material which has been printed in the 
Assam Census Report of 1891. It appears from the comparative list of words compiled 
Mm that all these languages, to a great extent, agree in vocabulary and structure. 
We ^all, in this place, only draw attention to a few points. 

With r^ard to the Bodo group it is of interest to note that the repetition of the 


Connection with Bodo and 
tangu^es. 








personal pronoun before a governing noun by means of S 

possessive pronorm, which is so common in the Knki-Ohin 

tveloped in B§i*4. Thus, dng-ni d-^fd, me-of my-father; nang-ni 

•mrfd, thy-father ; Jn-ni lA-fd, his father, correspond to forms such as kei^ma ha-pa, 

mo-nf my-fa^r in Lnshfei an^ all other connected dialects. It is interesting that the 
BStrA fomi^ n/mg, thou, a.ytf1 na. 
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of them, interohangeablo with n, and the Burmese nJtin, with, is clearly identical rwith 
Mhar nhin, and Lushei and Zahao tihen-d used in the same se5ise. Other dialects, such ^ 
Hallam, Langrong, Korn, etc., have forms with 7ig ; thus, Hallam and Langrong mng-a ; 
Khm nheng-d, to. 

Burmese rh is pronounced sh. Thus, rM, to be, pronounced shi. In several dialects, 
such as Lai, Zahao, Banjogi, Sho, etc., we find a verb substantive which is clearly 
identical. • 

There are also several points of analogy between Burmese and the Kuki-Chin lan- 

Formation and inflection of gorges in the formation and infl.eotion of words, and a few 

cases may be mentioned. 

The prefix a, which is used in Burmese and KacMn in order to form adjectives and 
verbal nouns, seems to be found also in the Kuki-Ohin languages. Thus, Lai cough ; 

shining ; Lushei d-thim, darkness ; &~vdT, whiteness ; Sho d-ngd, a servant ; d-ld» 
the coming, etc. It is, however, in most cases impossible to distinguish between this 
prefix and the possessive pronoun of the third person which has the same form. 

When an adjective precedes or follows a noun in Burmese, the two words form a 
compound to which postpositions and suffixes are added. The same is the case in the 


words. 


languages 




The Burmese future suffix an is the same as the ang found in Lushei, and as similar 
suffixes in other connected dialects. Thi^ Lushei kc^tjel-ang ^ I s hall strike. Another 
future suffix in Burmese, nta^i pronounced ini, also occurs in Khami. 

The Burm^e future is, in common conversation, often used as an imperative ; and 
the two tenses are constantly confounded in the Kuki-Ohin dialects. 

The prefixed negatives m and n in Kkyang are perhaps borrowed from the Burmese. 
But it is more probable that they are traces of the original free order of words which once 
prevailed in the Tibeto-Burman languages. Compare below. 

The usual tense-suffixes and assertive-i^uffixes in Burmese are often dispensed with 
in the negative form. The same is also the case in Sho. 

A very common idiom in many Kuki-Chin languages is to express purpose by means 
of a future or an imperative, followed by a participle meaning ‘ saying.’ Thus we find 
expressions such as ‘ house into enter saying he would not,’ i.e,, ‘ he would not enter into 
the house’ ; ‘my stomach I fill will saying he wished,’ i.e., ‘he wished to fill his stonoach’; 
‘ pigs tend saying he sent him,’ i.e., * lie sent him to tend pigs,’' and many others^ The 
same idiom is found in Burmese ; thus, ta-yd tsit-mi hu-yue, ‘ cause decide will saying,’ 
i.e., ‘ in order to have the cause decided ’ ; jpyau-ml, Id-pi, speak will comes, he comes in 

order to speak, etc. 

Such points of analogy become more important when we remember that they are 
met with in languages where the inflection of nouns and verbs is not fixed in the same 
way as in the Indo-European languages. 

Our information with rejrard to tones in the Kuki-Chin langu^es is very defective. 

^ ^ short acute, the 

heavy grave, and the rising tones ; two tones, the fight ima 
, are mentioned in Khami j and the abrupt shortening of a syllable in Lushei 
indicate the existence of the diort abrupt tone in that language. The dracrip- 


po^<^ three tones — ^the 


seems to asnree with the tones of BurmeeQ; 



KTJKI-CHIK GB.OIJP. 


I. Meithei. 

Meithei is the chief language of the Manipur valley, and has apparently had a long 

and independent development. The Manipuris are mentioned 
Meiihei. chronicles so early as 777 A.D. Probably owfng 

to the fact that it has developed into a literary language, their form of speech gives flic im- 
pression of possessing a peculiarly archaic character. Although they have become thoroughly 
subjected to Hinduism, they have not adopte4 any Arym tongue ; Meithei isthe official 
language of the State which all other tribes have to use in their dealings with the rulers. 
Our information regarding it is not very satisfactory. W^e do not know the dialects, and 
even the literary language, wliich is based on the dialect of Imphal, has not been fully 
dealt with. It is very probable that a closer examination will show that the apparent 
gulf between Meithei and the other Kuki-Chin languages is filled up by intermediate 
dialects. But this much seems certain, that Meithei has preserved some traces of a more 
ancient stage of phonetical development. It sometimes iigrees more closely with Bur- 
mese, and even with Tibetan, than with the Kuki-Chin languages proper. 


IL The Ktjki-Chin Languages pbopbr. 

t 

All the other dialects of the group in question are eridently derived from one form 

of speech, which might be styled the Old Chin language, its 
Kuk?.Ohin languages proper. probably the CMn and Lushai Hills. The dia- 

■ heir Origin^ • • • i i «■ * 

lects derived from this original language can be divided into 

the following sub-groups : — 

1, Northern Chin^ comprising Thado (with Jangshen and several sub-dialects), Solcte, 
„ . Siyin, Ealte, and Paite. Ealte and Paite form the link con- 

Northern Chin, ^ ^ ^ 


necting the northern and the central Chin languages. 


The usual plural suffixes are te and ho, both also occurring in LushSi. 

The plural of the personal pronouns is formed by adding ho or u ; thus, ThMo 


kei-hOf Siym kb-md probably Ealte and Paite ka-n, we. 

The interrogative pronouns seem to he koiy who ? and i or bang, what ? Thado has 
koi, who ? and i, what ? Siyin a-kb, who ? d-kwi and d-bang, what ? Ealte ku, who ? and 
i, what ? Paite hua, who ? and bang, what ? 

The particle of comparison is sang. There are no instances in the Ealte and Paite 
specimens. 

The suffix of the imperative is d. Another suffix seems to be in or tan, the latter con- 
si^ng oi two suffixes td and I have found this suffix in Thado, Siyin, and Paite. 

A cansafciTe is formed by suffixing 8d in Thado and ahak in Paite. Ealte suffixes 

Thado also forms causatives by adding pe, to give, and a causative prefix ta occurs 
In BaMS and Pmte. 


Th^ ia?e s^pir^tly many negative particles. Thado has 
, ; Elite 0 ; and Paite lo and kei. 
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plural e£ the per^nal 


comprising Zahao (Tashon), Lushei (including Ngente), Lai 
(including TlantJang, Lakher, etc.), Banjogi, and Pankhu. 
i % plural of subat^tives common to all these dialects, but the 
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The interrogative pronouns have different forms. Lusliei has tn^ khoi, who? eug and 
zengy what ? Zahao, sM, who ? and ziang, what ? Lai, a-ko^ koi-i who ? and ze^ %vhat ? 
Banjul, dO'tsd, who ? and zei, what ? Pankhu, tii, who ? and i, what ? 

The particle of comparison is nhek-in or nhek-a, with many orthographic vaiieties. 
The suffix of the imperative is o in Zahao, Lai, and BauJOgI, and ro in Lushei, 
Banjogi, and Pankhu. Several other suffixes are used in Lai. 

The causative is formed by adding Ur. Banjogi, however, seems to use pui instead. 
l^iii also occurs in Pankhu. That dialect also pcKsesses a transitive prefix md ; compare 
Old Kuki. 

The negative particle is lo. 

3. Old Kuki, comprising Rangkhol, Bete, Hallam, Langrong, Aimol, Cliiru, Kolren, 


Old Ku ki. 


Kom, CM, jSIhar, Anal, Hiroi-Lamgang, and Piiriim. All 
these are mere dialects of one language, which may be called 
by the customary name of Old Kuki. It is closely related to the Central Chin languages. 
CM, in the south, is not sufficiently known, hut there seems to he no doubt about its 
classification. Anal and Hiroi-Lamgang are largely influenced by Meithei. The same is 
the case, though not to the same extent, with Purum. 

Kom, Anal, and Hirof-Lamgang show a closer connection with the Naga languages 
than the other dialects of the Kuki-Chin group. 

The original Old Kuki tribe seem to have lived in the Lushai Hills, from whence 
they were driven out by the Thados. The Mhars were apparently left behind, or have 
subsequently re-immigrated from Manipur, and this dialect has been much influenced by 
Lushei. It forms a link between the central group and Old Kuki. 

The usual plural suffix is ngai or hai, probably meaning * many.’ The same suffix 
is also used in other dialects, such as Ngente, Banjogi, and Pankhu. I have not found it in 
the Hiroi-Lamgang specimens. 

The plural of the personal pronouns is formed by adding ni. Anal and Hiroi-Lamgang 
use hmg and in, and no form occm's in the Mhar specimens. 

The particle of comparison is nhek-in or nkek-d as in the central group. Anal, Hiroi- 
Lamgang, and Purum differ, and there are no instances available for IMhar and Cha. 

The past tense is often formed by adding the verb j oi, to complete, to finish. Purum, 
nnd apparently also Hiroi-Lamgang, use gau, which form occurs as Jou and go in Thado 
and Siyin. Compare Khamti (a Tai language) and Chinese ya«. 

The usual suffix of the imperative is ro. Anal, Hiroi-Lamgang, and Purum, however, 
have different forms. 

The causative is formed by prefixing ma, man, or min in Hallam, Aimol, Chii’u, 
Kolren, and Kom. Compare the corresponding prefix mo in Sopvoma. Other causatives 
are formed by suffixing pek, to give (Bangkhol, Hallam, Purum) ; pui or pu, to assist 
(Hallam, Kom) ; and Ur, to send, to enable (Langrong and Mhar). 

The most characteristic feature of Old Kuki is tke n^ative particle mdk or md, 
'^fhioh also occurs in the forms maing and mdung. It does not occur in Mhar. Another 
characteristic negative is «o in Bangkhol, Langrong, Aimol, Purum, and MMr. Th^ 
negative lo occurs in Mhar ; loi in Bangkhol ; and lai in Langrong, Compare the nega- 
tive particle in the central group. 

4. Soutl^m Chin, comprisiDg Chinme, Welaung, Chinhok, Yindu, Chinbon, Khyang 

, or Sho, Kliami, and probably several tribes in Burma, 

ooutMrn v/nin» * » ^ > ci ±. 

such as Anu, Kun, Pallaii^, and Sak or That. Scone of 
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the tribes hnown as Taxffig-tia, that is, ‘sons of the hills,’ probably belong to this 


group. 

* Our infonnation about these dialects is very limited, Khyang and Khami being the 
only ones which have been satisfactorily dealt with. Both comprise several dialectf. 
Chinme is said to be a link between Chinbok and Lai, and the same must be said with re- 
gard to a Taung-tha dialect, in which a vocabulary has been published in the Upper 

Burma Gazetteer. 

The chief peculiarity of this group is the gradual approximation to Burmese. 
Burmese words occur in many of the dialects. Khami has apparently given up the 
use of pronominal prefixes with verbs, which forms so charactei’istic a feature of most 
Kuki-Chin languages. Khyang forms the higher numbers, as in Burmese, by prefixing 
the multiplier thus, ngha five-tens, fifty. Chinbok and some dialects of Khyang 
use a negative like Burmese, while the Kuki-Chin languages use a negative 

The whole sub-group is subdivided into numerous dialects, hut our information is as yet 
not sufficient to make a definite sketch of the Southern Chin languages. 

The close connection between all these dialects will appear from an examination of the 

vocabulary given, below. Meithei, Thado, Lushei, Lai, Bang- 

Comparative vocabulary. , * -i -rri v t . j. x* 

khol, Khami, and Khyang have been given as representatives 
of the different sub-groups. The corresponding forms in Kaohin have been added in an 
eighth column, as we shall have subsequently to consider the relation of that language to 


our group 



One 


Two 


Tliroe 


Four 


Five , 


Six 


Seven • 






Meithei. 

Tbsdo. 

Lusbei. 

Iiai. 

BftRgkhol- 

« 



Kbami. 

Khyang. 

a-xna • , • 

khat • 

pa-^kbat 

0 

jpo^jkoiti • 

f 

en-kat , 

faft-ro , 

f mat . % 

<1 t 

V hot • j 


» n^huiti 


• ma-n 




ttt-ruk 


V ! ta-ret 








a 


Kachio 


a-tii . . Qt 0 


• I thum 


.11 


nga 


gap 


S§i . 


4 . 4 to 






' "'I' ; ' A 


% 





pa*nbili 


pa*riat 


pa-koa 


H Til r : 


tl, I f ^7 ^ 

L ^ , 

. I" ^ - if 


pO-Ill 


paTiifc * po-ruk. 


. I ^a-iri » . I ya-sa^rj . I po-se-ri • sa-ri 


po-iiet 


po^kua 


po*i'a 


• en-ai 


V pa-li ♦ . p 6 *li • * 1 lui-li 


ga-ruk 


ga*iit 


giidk . 


. shorn 


nti-jo 


• pa**thuiii o po-tbum , en^lfitii » thiitt 


p-lii . 


• po-iiga 0 ri-Tigah , P?i(ng) 


te-rii • 


sS-rii 




ta-'ka 


ho 


« iihl 


fill 

(,in4hi 
C nghu 
L tigho 
C eofco 
C bsok 

rsho 
Ibsi 

C shot 

m I ko • 


•{ 


ngha 

ba 


(.«i 


khoo^. 


r tbum 1 

Vthuo .J 


xna^sum 


ma-II. 


:] 

;] 

:] 


xna<«vgA. 


khiO-s 


siait# 


laiv* sail 


• cha^'khCi 
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Meithei* 


I'tidb. 


LnshSi. 


IaI 


l^ngkb&L Kh&m! 


Khymg. Kwiia. 


JCweuty • j kul • , ! som-ni 


Hundred 


He . 


Who? 


What f 


B.ick • 


Belly 


Hair 


•Head » 


Mouth 


Tooth • 


* 

shom-nhlh * . p6-kul . shom-ni 




Fifty . . ySngkhei , i som-uga 


. shorn uga 


sim-ngS . shom-ri- ugahi wei-pa 


•{ 


kul 


g<> 


, cha-uiH 

# 


4 ! ja«khat * j za 


, 2 a-kat 


I 

ra-jft.kat 




ta*ya 


Bgha-gip 

haukkyit 

krat 


chung-TOi phya-ha 


, 1 ai , 4 I kehma • i kei-ma • ke-(ma) • gS-ma . ; kai 


We . . ai-klioi • I kei*ho . • kei-ma-ai • kan-ni 


Ge-m 


kal-hoi , 

i^i-che 


•I 


kjs 


;] 

> I JUU|-i 

it) 

ij 

'■) . 

> ngai. 


ma-ngS-tsi. 




Thou . . uang * 


K \ \ 

naiigf-ma) * iiaug(-ma) . naiig(*ma) . nang(-ma) * aaug 


uaug 


t ao-thfi. 
1 


nang 


TD& « 


a-ia& 


r a-ma . 

? • I 

ta-Di .J 


am^iua 


, S-m& * . hu-ai 


• i • 


; C shi* 

Uhi. 


I { a-caa-hai 

‘ U-ma-Bi 


They » , iu?l-khoi , a«iufi*ho 


aa*ma*iil • au^ui 


hu-m-ch§ 


( ai-kul 

V Qa*hoi 4 


ahaa4h§. 

khl-ni. 


. ka-na 


• koi • • « a*ho-da , tu-judh . *»mi-nio « aui 


« damiL 


ka-ri 


i«ham 


£ag*in4 


z5«da 


• i-moh 




r namgal 

^ma-nmg 


tun^f-tun . nhun*? « 


C nhu 

I 


:] 


roong 


. uing«>tiidii 


. puk . . wai 


pom 


pa 


piBg 


• { ifiya . 


•1 


Ear . * na 


•[ 


koT 

bil 


•] 


hauug 
youm 
Ihing • 
ugnng . 
hon 

pUk • 
nakku • 


beng 


a _ 


nH , , mi-ga 


kaimh 


f 

i . 


Eyo . • mit . • mit . • mit * . myit . , mifc • . mi 


rnakkv 

ta-niio 


ml(k} 


;] 

:] 

:l 


gara. 

makhiii- 

slng^juSiig 


kaiu 


ni* 


Foot . . klioiig 


kSng 


r pkei 

‘ IkS 




. k§ * 


kho 


• sam 


sham 


aftm 


. sam • • ato * • j ahSm 


Hand « • I khut » 


khufe • • kut * • kut • • kut • • i kat 


. I kok « » lu . 


• chil . 


^Nose • • na-tol 


kam 


mu 


« lu 
. ka 


« lu 


lu • . { lu 


kho * 
C shorn 

Xaxi 

■ 

kot n 

!a(») . 


lagong. 


kari* 


latfti 

bang. 


. kaim 


:1 


k& 


mar 


. . kM . . kho * 


isinggup* 


nak 4*^ 

n^kai . ) 


uli^ 


1 

0 oar • * nSr * 


uatra. 


uakt9 


• I nidi* 


Tongue • lai • * lul • • 






« lei 




yk 


. hi 


■ -i 


ha • 

ugho 




• hft « 


ho 


hi • • wS. 
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Meitbei* 

Thado. 

Lushei. 

Laf. 

i 

BSngkbol. 

Kbami, 

Moan . 

• 

1 

t 

; 

4 

tb& . 

* ' 

f 

- 

■} 

tbla . 

kla-pa 

• i 

ilSk ft ft 

Iho . 

Water 

# i 

ising « 

i 

m : 

tni • « 

tni # « 

li 

ft 

dul . 

tui 0 

God • 

■ 

• 

. 

Isi . 

Ai 

a ' 

r pS-tbSn . ^ 

l.thi-lhft .5 

pa*tbi an « 

41. 

ko*sln 

ft 

p&tln • 


Name • 

a ' 

W 

miog 


min • 

mbing # > 

m!n « 

ft 

er^mlng • 


Village 

• i 

khal . 

• 

rkk&a . 

Ikho 

kkoa 

kha ) 

kwa • 

; 

ft 

. r 

• 

ku . . I 

pre . 

Tear . 

\ 

a 

rkum 
< (seiuon) 
i^obabi 

1 

■ ; 

knm . * 

. ' 

kam . 

kum * 

1 

ft 

kum . « 

ftft* 

Par . 

1 

tepp» 

t 

gamdft 

Iha . 

a-lhftt 

■ 

A ft 

!o 

Near . 

# ■ 

a*nak-pa 


a*nai • 

nbai • 

a-nai 

• i 

il-nai « 

kesa • 4 

Good • 

A 

pba«ba 


fa 4 * 

♦ 

a-ta . 

ft 

a-sa . 

boi*na • 

Bad 

• i 

pba-ta-ba 

« 

a-fa-lo 

tba-lo • 1 

a-ta-lo 

ft 

sba«mSk . 

boi-e-na • 

High . 

1 

• 

wfing-ba 

a 

. 

sang , 

sbang 

a*shan 

r I 

H- Bh§ • 

Scbang • j 

Lost . 


mftTig*ba 

« 

mang « 

mang (to 

become ea?- 
tinet)*, 

• 

kle « 

4 

mang « 

*ta*nia • 

Ask 

% 

liang»ba 

• 

dong • » 

i 

1 

zat . . i 

rb&a 

Ikal 

:] 

(Sallamt 

ra-kSl) 

ding . « 

Beat • 

a ' 

( 

yae*ba 


VO • 

tSI . 

t8 . 

ft 

[" ■]■ 

CjSm ,)\ 

pbaka « 

Come a 

t 

lftk*pa 

« 

bong . 

Mng 

T 

bfin ♦ 

ft 

bong . 

ya 0 « 

Pie . 

* 

si«ba . 

A 

tbi • • 

tbi • 

ai • 

ft 

tl « • 

dSi . 

Britik • 

a 

thak*pa 

ft 

don • 

* i 

m 

ding • 

ft 

ft •• 

ni . ( 

Eat « 

« 

a 

oba-ba 

• 

nS . • 

ei • 

6 • 

« 

rnfik 0*1 

vfek «5 

oba « « 

Enter . 

# 

chang-ba 

A 

Ibnt • • 

lut 

lut . 

ft 

lu 

ftftt 

GiTe . 


pi-ba 

ft 


pft(k) • 

p§(fc) 

ft 

p§(k) 

pe . 

Go . 

• 

ebat-pa 


fcke .'i 

loti .] 

kal • 

ft 

kal 

« 

C (SctllSTiZj 

j 88) 

US . 

1 takko 

Kill . 

• 

bftt^-pa 

< 

that • • 

that • 

i m 

- 

ft 

tftii ft ft 

• ft ft 

Kass a 

m 

t 

obnp*|>a 

A 

chop . 

fftp 

Si 

nOm # 

ft 

(smsrn, 

turn). 

pa-nab 

Bnn • 

4 

cbel^ba 

ft 

Ihai . 

tlftn . 

klik • 

ft 

(Sallam, 

tan). 

lai . 

: t 
' 

Say * 

a 

hfte*ba 

1 

ft 

Csai . • 

tl e 

shoi e » 

1 

:] 

V is . 

1 

tbne • • 


Ehjan 


O 


» 


Saebixi 


kMo 


tm • 


Ihl * 


mtDg 


kboa • 


kum 
knn 
Iho * 


sen . 


aocha 
plio! • 
pboi-S. 
a-ling 
krok , 


U 


msi * 


lo 

in 


ei 


pek 
diet 

ttik 


nkoxn 


ban • 




n^ehin. 


phr&« 


i a 


I IBilBg 



inaiSag* 


Bing 


san 


Dl. 


mascRia 


gajS* 

n'gaja- 


* cb4. 


ma (to he 
finish ei)» 


Ban. 




dU 


si« 


Iti* 




ab^g. 



aft# 


• { sat. 



pnp 


ebon . • I lagat* 


bCL 
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Moithei. 


Thado. 


Lushei. 


Las. 


KUml 


Khyang, 


Kachia 


See 


u-ba » 


mu(k) 


• xnKu « 


mu 


Dbu 


• mhti • 


mu. 


Sit 


p}iam’'ba • to 


• tbut » 


thOt 

turn 


toi 




kbo 


u 

. diing. 


Stand 


Talce 


lep.pa 


lao-ba 


ding . . ding 


. lak 


dir 


. 3ak 


. (Solid 
in -ding) 

• ls> • 


angthao 


« la 


. yS . ^ . chap. 


% 


The preceding list shows the close connection between all these languages, including 

Kachin. Thus, the numerals for two, three, four, and five 

Discussion of the vocabulary. pmctically identical in all. It will be seen that Meithei 

has more points of agreement with Kachin than the other languages. Thus Meithei a-md» 

one, corresponds to Kachin ai-ma and ngai-nia ; Meithei 

Connection of Meithei with iq Kacliin ngai ,* the Meithei male suffix Id-M in gel 

*^^^*’*"* Id-bd, cock, to Kachin la in u4a, cock ; Meithei hui, dog, to 

Kachin gui (compare Burmese kkioe) ; Meithei si = Kachin s2, to die, and so many others. 
The plural suffi.x in Meithei ai-khoi, we, corresponds to the plural suffix khai in Burmese 
Kachin. The suffix ni which forms the plural of personal pronouns in many Kuki-Chin 
languages seems to be identical with the plural suffix m in Kachin, while tho usual 
plural suffix te inLushei, Northern Ohin, etc., may be compared with Kachin ihe. The 
personal and possessive pronouns of the second person are thou, and thy, in 

Kachin, as in the Kuki-Chin group. Both use generic prefixes with numerals, and no 

suffixes like Burmese. The usual verbal suffix ai in Kachin corresponds to e in KuM- 

* 

Chin, and the infinitive suffix na is common to both. 


close 

cannot 


groups. 

The comparative vocabulary also shows that Meithei, in some instances, agrees, with 
Meithei and the southern southernmost dialeots, as against the rest. Compare 

dialects. TWrAitTiAi TintiQiA ♦ TCTiXTAriO* 5i.nrl TTbiaYVii o*ym. • TV/Tmfl^Ai 


dialects. Meithei yv,m, house ; Khyang and Khami im : Meithei pha^ 

good ; Khyang phot : Meithei hde) say ; Khyang hau, etc. Meithei and Khyang both 
form the higher numbers by prefixing the multiplier, while the other Kuki-Chin languages 
form numerals like the Lushei. skom-nga, tens- five, fifty. Meithei and Khyang seem to 
have preserved the same genitive suffix, Meithei U, Khyang kheo, etc. It is^ probable 
that, in such cases, old forms have been preserved in these languages, The points of 
resemblance are not, however, so important that Meithei can he classed as belonging to 
the southern group ; it must be considered as an independent member of the group, 
differing from ihe rest in many essentml points. 

These differences are found both in vocabulary and grammar. Sometimes, however, 
they are only apparent. Take, for instance, the personal pronoun of the third person, 
Meilhei 9»d,Thido, Lushei, Lai, Eangkhol Lushei also a-m^ Khami. Khyang 

It '^l be seen that many of these forms are compounds ooutainiug different pro- 
n oimnal st^ns, such as a, ni, etc. All these stems are probably demonstrative pro- 

he, is the same as md iu d-md. A and ma are both used in Meitheii 
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On the other hand, the disappearance of prefixes such as ha is easily accounted for as 


The vowels of prefixes seem, in many Kuki-Ohin languages to be very faintly pro- 
nounced. They are frequently changed so as to agree with 
Disappearance of prefixes. vowel of the following Syllable, and are not infrequently 

Thus, we find in Hiroi-Iamgang ha-chen-Ct run; hi-di-yd^ die ; 


The form hid represents a state of phonetic development 


dropped altogether. 
dui» rejoice ; ha-ld and hid, far. 
corresponding to that prevailing in Tibetan, when that language was reduced into writing. 

The next step, which has been taken by modern Tibetan, is to drop the prefix altogether. 
In many cases the following consonant became aspirated as a compensation for the lost 
prefix. Compare Hiroi-Lamgang hid ; Lushei Ihdt far ; Hiroi-Lamgang aen-hlo, Lnshei 
chhiaMMh, servant ; Eangkhol iv-mmg, Lushei mUng, name, etc. In this way the 
dropping of prefixes in most Kuki-Chin languages can be accounted for. The whole 
question has been dealt with by Professor Conrady in his work Bine Indoohineaische 

quoted above. 


I now proceed to discuss some of the chief peculiarities of the Kuki-Chin group, 
General character of Kuki- and more especially of the Kuki-Chin languages proper. 

Chin languages proper. 

The Kuki-Chin languages, and originally all Tibeto-Burman languages, evince a 

strong tendency to avoid abstract terms. Their words are 
usually the expressions of individual conceptions, and not of 


Dearth of abstract ideas* 


abstract ideas. Many dialects, for instance, seem to avoid the general w^ord for ‘ man,’ and 
gmierally use their own tribal name instead. Thus, we find smg-pMt man, in Sing-pho ; 
hhcMm in Khami, and so in others. 

This tendency, towards individual conception of all objects makes it very difficult 
to compare the vocabularies of different dialects, it being, in many cases, uncertain 
whether the idea is exactly the same in the various forms of speech. The great number 
of different terms for closely-related ideas in the Kuki-Chin languages will appear from a 
few instances. Thus, in Lushei we find the following words for ‘ ant’ \—fcmg~mhlT, ddr- 
chonp-tual-a, mong-er, naochd-fMng-hdm, chhim-tai~mng, thui-op, hJmang-ruang , rai-sheh 
tai-vdng and tdh-ek, all probably denoting various kinds of ants. ‘ Basket ’ is translated 
Mm, em, hen-von, dacron, emrpai,fong, vhai, hho, paiper, pip, thul, reng-pui, reng-te, tui- 
choi-hdng, vdndai-fmg, ha-bim-hho, idm-rdng, dd/nrrhai, pm-hdng, and tldm-em. There 
are differrait words for the different kinds of deer : thus, Lushei sa-hU, a barking deer ; 
m'zuh, a sambhar, etc., but no general word for deer. Even words such as brother and 
sister are usually wantii^. Thus, LushM elder sister ; nao-nii, younger sister ; 

chh(mg~hvrng, the sister next to one’s self in age ; far^nu, a man’s sister ; lai-sdn-tm, a 
woman’s sister ; pi<m-pm, own sister, etc., but no word for * sister ’ generally. There are 
different words for the various modes of coming or going, but no proper words denoting 
the pure act of coming or going, and so forth. 

It is a necessary consequence of this tendency towards specialisation that the Kuki- 

Chin languages are rich in apparent synonyms, hut its effect can also ho traced in many 
oth®r characteristic features. 


®ie w<»ds denoting relationship and parts of the body are tlio result of an abetrac- 

T, 

tion. A father in the abstract, who i^ not the father of any 
individual person, is an idea which requires a certain amount 


el€u 
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of reflection; and such words are, acoordingfy, never used alone in tbe Kuki-Chin 
languages, but are always preceded by a possessive pronoun. A father cannot be imagined 
except as somebody’s father, and a hand cannot be thought of except as belonging to 
someone. Thus, Thado kd pd, ray father; »id «ii, thy mother ; « A’/zuf, his hand. Pd, 
^2it. and are never used by themselves. Tn this way the idea is again specialised. 
The possessive pronoun is, of course, unnecessary when the noun is dehned by means of 
a genitive. Thus, Lnshei d-pd he (not d-ke), his father’s foot. But even in such cases 
we find that the tendency towards specialisation has -caused a possessive pronoun to be 
added to the governing noun. In this way we find combinations such as kd-nu d’khut, 
my mother's her-hand, with which we may compare the German idiom dm Voter sein 
Ma to the father his house, the house of the father. 

The possessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more frequently 

Gradual loss of meaning of second persons; and it can easily 

the pronominal prefix. devclop into becoming a real genitive prefix. Thus, tbe 

Norwegian word sin, his, is dialectically used as a genitive suffix, not only after words in 

the third person, but even after the peisonal pronoun of the first person. Por instance 

» ,,, 

we find not only far sin, tbe father his, the father’s, but even min sin, my his, my. The 
same development may be ebserved in some Kuki-Chin languages. We find in Eang- 
khol g'e-md d-ndi) my his*daughter, instead of ge-md ge-ndi, my my 'daughter, my 
daughter. The prefix d may, next, be easily considered as an integral portion of tbe 
word,, and in this way we must certainly account for many of the cases where words 
iu tbe Kuki-Chiii languages begin with a. This prefix d is often found in words 
where also Burmese would use a prefix a, and it ^ probable that the prefixes have been 
confounded in the Kuki*Gbia languages. The question of tbe origin, of tbe Burmese 
a is, however, still an open one, but tbe origin of tbe Kuki-Cbin prefix d from tbe posses- 
sive pronoun seems to be proved by tbe corresponding use of the possessive pronoun ma 
in Meitbei ; thus, ma-kJiongi bis-foot ; ma~pham, ^Ikcq i ma-ning, back; ma-tam, \imei 
ma-tik, wortby, etc. Anal, an Old Kuki dialect which has been largely influenced by 
Meitbei. seems to use both prefixes in exactly the same way; thus, ma-rup ma-pdng, 
(my) friends (and) companii^is ; oMnl-nait a slave, etc. The prefix ma in Meifbei 
seems to be identical with mit which is often prefixed to nouns relating to parts of the 
human body in JEmpeo ; thus, mi-pd, haud.^ 

It is a well-known fact that the Tibeto-Burman languages have not developed a 

The nature of the Kuki-Ohin perform the functions of verba 

are, in other eases, used as nouns, and may, for all practical 

purposes, be considered as verbal nouns denoting an action. The so-called verbs are 

therefore also inflected like nouns. The various tenses are formed by adding postpositions, 

or are compounds, the last part of which has the meaning of fi.nishmg, beginning, etc. 

This substantival character of the verbs is very apparent in the Kuki-Chin languages. 

The more root, that is the theme of the verbal noun, is commonly used to denote 

present and past times ; the future is usually formed by adding a postposition, which 

often also occurs after ordinary nouns with the meaning ‘ for,’ * in order to.’ The verbal 

noun is combined with the ordinary case suffixes in order to fonn adverbial clauses. A 

postposition d, which is usually added to nouns in the locative case, forms different kinds 

w . . ...I I m i —■ II— ■■ II— ,.I Ill - — IM. Ml II I >.i« mm i r IIIB i W l 

* It mixst Isonie in inm<i that the pouijessiTe pronoun of the third penscn is originally a demonstratiTO pronoun, and 
that the dcmonsti'ative pronounh in Tiheto-Burman languages to a gioat extent also oceur as verTjs suhstanthre. The prefix « 
cm& thmfiure also eoiuidered as a relative iwtidple of Y^h sahstantive. 
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KUKI-CHIN GEO¥P. 


The subject a possessive pro- 
noun. 


participles, e.g., LushM shoi-d> saying, lit. in the act of saying. The verbal noun is often 
used as a genitive, governed by another noun. Thus, A-imol his dying (“Of) 

back, i.e.> after he had died, compare the suffix nui which forms conjunctive participles 
in Bar^. The root alone is used as a relative participle ; thus, Tliado ydm-ching^ii, 
sheep-tending-man, ®. 5 ., a shepherd j Zahao his-being-time-at, *.^.,^when 

he was. This relative participle is, practically, a verbal noun in the genitive governed 
by the (][ualifi.ed noun. Sometimes even the plural suffi.xes are added to the verbs j thus, 
liushei jpwflw? i cloth I-saw- plural -suffi.x, the clothes I jaw , Biangkhul 

d-om~md’hai, any-one is-not-plural-suffix, no people are there, etc. 

The verbs in the Kuki-Chin languages are, also in other 
Verbs are treated uke nouns. j-espects, subject to the same general rules as ordinary nouns. 

The verbs are, as a rule, never conceived in the abstract, but are always put in relation 

to some noun as their subject. This is effected in the same 
way as with ordinary nouns, by prefixing the possessive pro- 
nouns, so that the expression ‘ my going ’ is used instead of ‘ 1 go.’ Thus Lushei kei-md 
ha-m, my my-being, I am ; nang^md i-m, thy thy-being, thou art ; a-md a-nly his his-being, 
he is. This peculiarity is very characteristic of the true KukhOhin languages. It is 
unknown in Meithei and a few dialects which have been much influenced by that language, 
such as Anal, Hiroi-Lamgang, and Purum, and it seems also not to be used in Khami. 
There are, however, in these dialects also some traces of the same peculiarity, and it seems 
probable that it has once prevailed over a wider area than it does at the present time. 

Mr. Houghton states that the possessive pronouns are used in the same way in Gya- 
. . rang and some of the Circassian languages, and we also find 

ADdlOgICS in Otitkdl* 

analogous facts in some JNaga dialects. Thus, the possessive 
pronouns are used to denote the subject in Namsangia Naga, before the potential form 
of the verb ; for instance, l-td-tMenang, my- able-being -putting, 1 can put. 

We have seen that the possessive pronoun may he omitted before ordinary nouns 

Loose use of the possessive qualified by means of a prefixed genitive. The same is 

prpnoun when used ss a subject, ^gse With regard to verbs, when the subject is otherwise 

indicated. 

Wo also find that the possessive pronoun of the third person is occasionally substi- 
The pronominai prefix a whh tuted for those of the first and second persons, exactly as in 

the case of nouns. Thus, Bangkhol ndng d-dm-td, thou wast, 
lit. thy his-being-finisMng ; ge tind d-fe-tdy I have gone, lit. my formerly his-going- 
finishing. This use of the possessive pronoun d in all persons is especially frequent in 

Ai^, and this dialect has, consequently, given up the regular use of the possessive pro- 
nouns before verbs. 

A prefix d is generally used before adjeetives in the Kuki-Chin languages, and there 

«rb.. “ origmally, in moBt OMO,. the 

possessive pronoun of the third person. The adjectives are 
ftomany and may, like other verbs, be used to indicate the predicate, or like rela- 
tive ^rtioiples,' .to qualify a noun. There is, for instance, no formal difference between 

far, and a-om, being, in^K-^a n'o/m-d ct-om mi khnty that country-in being 
The prefix a is exactly the same in both cases, A noun qualified by an 
n cWy be hi iho third person, and the ad j ective is, accoitlingly , in such (^es 

pioi^c^iyo pronoun of the third person. 


£f K 


In one 
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Generic prefixes with numer- 
als. 


On the other hand,. when adjectives perform the functions of real verbs they are 
usually preceded by the possessive pronouns indicating the person of the subject. Thus, 
Lushei keUmd ka-shang-loh, my my-tall-being-not, I am not tall ; Siyiu nmg sang ke-md 
ka-tha-tak-zm^hii thee than 1 1- strong- more-am, 1 am stronger than thou. 

W e liave thus seen how the tendency to specialise and individualise has caused the 

use of pronominal prefixes before nouns, verbs, and adje^ctives. 
The same tendency may also be adduced to explain the use 
of generic pre^xes with numerals. The numerals are, in this way, restricted in their 
sphere so as to apply to some special kind of objects. The generic prefixes are, however, 
not peculiar to the Kuki-Ohin languages, and we need not here enter into the question 
about their use. Suifflee it to note that these generic particles are prefixes as in Bodo, 
Mikiiv Empeo, etc., and not suffixes as in Burmese. In Lai the noun itself, or some 
part of it, is sometimes used as a generic prefix ; thus rang rmg-kati horse horse^one, one 
horse ; ^-zd zd-kat^ one oat. But in most eases these prefixes have apparently now lost 
their proper meaning. The materials collected for the Linguistic Survey are not, however, 


It seems to correspond to the Burmese verb Zo, to need, to want, to he 


■cient for deciding whether generic prefixes are used in all Kuki-Chin dialects. 

The negative verb is, mth very few exceptions, formed by suffixing a negative par- 
ticle. In Ohinbok and some dialects of Khyang we find a 

Negative verbs. , . « • -n 

negative prefix as m Burmese. 

The most usual negative particles have already been mentioned, and need not he 
repeated here. The negative /o, which is used in Thado, Paite, Lushei, Zahao, Lai, Ban- 
jtigi, Pankhu, and Mhar, is identical with the loi of Meitbei and Bangkhoi, and the lai 
of Langrong. 

destitute of. The initial I is perhaps derived from the native prefix «, and ihe final o 
or ai a verb substantive. The n^ative mdk in the Old Xuki dialects may, in the same 
way, correspond to Lushei mdk, to give up. 'It is, however, more probable that mdk is 
a compound, consisting of the negative prefix ma and a verb substantive. Compare Balti 
tkk in zir-uki I say ; a^gm-uh, it is necessary, etc. On the whole it may safely he 
assumed that the negative suffixes in the Kuki-Chin langtrages contain a negative 
prefix which is not, however, prefixed to ihe principal verb but to the old copula which 

is added as an assertive suffix. The negative . verb would, accordingly, be a eompmuid. 

» 

The negative particle is usually inserted betw^n the root and the tense suffixes, a fact 
which well agrees with the supposition of its being a verb forming a compound. 

The negative particle m in Purum is sometimes used as a verb, meaning ‘ is wanting,* 
* is not * ; thus, lai-md ni-yem-toe, a-little is-not-ther^ it is not enough. Ka-tharht'md, 
good-not, bad, in Hiroi-Lamgang, where the prefix ha is added to the negative md, seems 
also to point to the conclusion that tiie negative verb is a compound. 

We may, finally, note that there is sometimes a reduplication of the principal verb 

before the negative ; thus Kolren m~pe-pek~mao~ya% did not 


Reduplfc&tibn of principal verb 
^before negative, give, 

the firet consonant of the principal verb is invariably repeated before it 
as in Burmese, the ordinary tense suffixes are often dispensed with in the n^ative fonu* 
There does hot seem to be anything corresponding in other Kuki-Chin language 


Similarly, in Mikir, where the negative particle is #, 

In Khyang, 
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manipurT or meithei. 


Meithei, the chief language of Manipur, differs from the other Kuki-Chin languages 
in so many points that it must be classed as a separate sub-group. It has been return^ecl 
as the language of 240,637 individuals. It has largely influenced the dialects ot other 
tribes spoken in fhe Manipur 3±ate. The short vocabularies in Andro, Sengmai, and 
Chairel which have been subjoined, will illustrate this fact. ^ 

The valley of M anipur is inhabited by a people who call themselves Meithei. The 
Bengalis call them Moglai, the Thados Mei-lei, and the Assamese Meble, or Mekhali. 
Tlie name Meithei is generally written iVIaihtai in Assam. The people are known to the 
Burmese as Popnas, that is Brahmins, and Kathes, the latter name comprising the low 


caste Manipuris- 

According to their own traditions, the Mayarang tribe has come from the South, the 
Khumals from the East, and the Meitheis proper and the Luyangs from the North-West. 
The surrounding hill tribes asseit that they are the progenitors of the Manipuri race. 
McCulloch mentions the curious facts, that one .of their ceremonies, denominated 
thumban-ka-ba, or ‘ascending of the tlirone,’ is performed in Naga dress, and that the 



kept up though the chief does not reside in it any more. The following account of the 
Manipuris is reprinted from Mr. Gait’s Assamese Census Report : — 

‘ The true Maniparis, who now claim to be Ksiattriyas, are divided into four tribes, -—KhiTxmal, Luyilng, 
Niugthauja (Meithei)^ and Mayax'aug.^ Each tribe contains numerous exogamous phoids or family groups, 
the names of which are generally indicative of the oooupation of the founder, ox* some nicknatno which was 
applied to him, The earliest mention of the Manipuris is contained in the chronicles of the Pong Shans, in 
which it is said that Samlong, a brother df the Pong king, descended into the valley about 777 A.D. on his 
roturn from Tipperah, but found the Manipuris so poor that he exacted little or no tribute from thorn, Thoir 
history for the next 1,000 years appears to have been sufficiently uneventful. Their power and prosj>eriiy 
steadily increased up to the middle of the eighteenth century, when we find the Raja invading Burmese territory. 
He was, however, eventually defeated, and shortly afterwards the Burmese turned the tables on him and 
invaded Manipur. The history of the subsequent years is one of constant internal feuds, due to disputes about 
the succession, which usually ended in Burmese iutervention. On the conclusion of the Burmeso war, the 
independence of the State was declared, and since that time Manipur has been under the protection of the 
British Government. 


‘The Manipuris are strict Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. They eat hsh, but will not touch flesh, and 
profess to he very particular in their social and religious observances, and especially in adorning their foreheads 
with the tilak Their chief festivals are the Rash and Gosthabihar, when ihey commemo- 

rate Krishna’s sports with the milkmaids and the time he passed amongst the cowherds. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the Brahmans professed to have discovered that the Raja and his snbjecits wore 
descended ftom Arjun, the hero of the Mahabh^rata, by a Naga woman, and that they were consequently 
Kahattriyaa of the Lunai* race. On this, the ruling prince, Ghavib Nawaz, embraced Hinduism, and after h 
great ceremony of puxification. was invested with the sacred thread. Many of his subjects apostasised with 
him, tod they, as w€31 as all later converts, were also allowed to describe themselves as Kshattriyas. They 

have their own Br^mtos, who are said to be the descendants of the Brahmans who originally immigrated, 
by Manipuri women, 

* There are some Sadra Manipuris, who, it is supposed, are the descendants of immigrants who married 
Manipuri wives. There is also a d^raded class oall^ Kalacheiya or Bishnupuri, which consists of the klewcoud- 
tots of Dorns and other Bengalis of low caste. Their occupation was originally that of supplying grass £or*i 

the royal stables. They speak a language, which is different from that of the true Manipuris, and is iu fact 
dosely allied to vulgar Btogfidi. 




* 1 &m indebted to Mr. T. C. Hodacm for several valuable notes about the various tribes in Matupur* He writes, ^Meithet 
se^iE^ to me to be tbe name of ^ eenfederacy of the Angatns, Kutnals, Luangs, Ningthajas, ]&'oirangs, Chengleis, and 

Ihere are even now seven g 0 >leis or clans, of which the chief is the Ningthaja or Koyal clan# My investiga- 
tie^fe^ iwtob^ve thatthere were originally at least too, perhaps more. These ealeu are theoretically exogamous, and 
^ ffiriskms m also/ 
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* AlthougB the Maniporis now call themselves Hindus, they sti^ retain much of their old animistio wor- 
ship. and McCulloch says that they have “ above three hundz’ed deities who are still propitiated by sacrifices of 
things abhorrent to real Hindus.” ^ The Manipuris are addicted to snake worship, and every man has hanging 
in his nousQ a small basket, wbicK is supposed to contain his house- hold deity. The priests and priestesses, who 
perform these ceremonies, are called Jfaibas and Mnibis. They practise exorcism in a way similar to that 

which dias already been described in connection with other tribes* Any one who claims to hare had a call may 
become a Maiba. 

^ The Manipuri Musalmans are said to be the descendants of poisons who took Mnaalman wires before 
Hinduism became the State religion* They are supposed to have been more nnmerous before the ScLmese 
invasions* [According to Hr. Hodson, they claim k) be descended fi’om Muhammadan prisoners taken by the 
Manipxuis in their i*aid3 on Oaohai’, and they are, from time to time, reinforced by immigrants from Oachar.j 
‘Wives are purchased ; they are really the slaves of their husbands, and are occasionally sold by them when 
in debt* Chastity before marriage is not insisted on. Widow re-marris^e is permitted, and so also divorce ; 
but if a man puts away his wife without a fault, she has theoretically a right to take all his property, except 
his drinking pot and the cloth round his loins/ 

Duriag the Burmese invasions and the internal troubles which preceded the advent 
of the British, many Manipuris settled in Cachar and Sylhet. They are found in the 
south of the Cachar Plains, and many of them are also settled in Hill Tipperah where 
the language is also called MekhalL In Dacca they call themselves Mai-tai or Mi^tai, 
and there are also a few immigrants from Manipur in Mymensingh and in Sibsagar, 
The numbers of speakers are returned as follows : — 

Manipur State * . . * , • • . • . 150,000 

Cachar Plains 42,077 

Sylhet 30,000 

Hill Tipperah 18,000 

Dacca 250 

Mymensingh 200 

Sibsagai* 110 


TotaIi 


240,637 


Manipuri is, to some extent, a literary language. Mr* Damant gives the following 
account of the literature : — 

‘The most important MS* is called the “ Takhelgnaraba,” and contains an account of the wars between 
Pamhaiba, ali^rs Garib-Namaz, [Gbarib-nawaz] king of Manipur and the Baja of TijMirah. The copy in my 
possession contains 45 leaves written on both sides. The next in importance is the ‘‘ Samsokgnamba,^^ which 
is a history of the war between Ohai*au*ougba and his son Pamhaiba of Manipur and the kings of Burma and 
Sumjok. It contains 36 leaves. The “ Langlol/’ a short MS. of ten leaves only, is a treatise on morals, inter- 
ipi^ced with proverbs and maxims, and would probably be interesting as throwing light on the customs of the 
Manipuris before their conversion to Hinduism. The only other MSS* of which I Ixave been able to obtain in- 
formation, are the “ Meiyang-gnamba/" an accountof the wars between Manipur and Kachar, and tiie Salkau,** 
a treatise on cattle and respect to be shown them. The above seem to comprise the whole literature of Maon* 
pur; but it is just possible that farther search may revesd one or two other works.^ The MSS. all written 
on a coarse, but very durable, kind of paper, with pens made of temboo ; paper blackened wiih charcoal on 
which they write with a soapstone pencil is also used- The character has now been almc^ entirely superseded 
by Bengali, and indeed but few of the xManipnria caa read it. A nation^ ohroniole is, howrar, sWl k<^t 
iu the old character by the gaild of priests, “ raaibees” as they are called, in which every evoit of impmriaace 
occonnng in the country is regularly recorded.' 

Mr. Damant is of opinion that the old Manipuri alphabet was introduced from 
Bengal in the reign of Charairongba, who flourished about 1700 A.D. There are no 
traces of the existence of writing in Manipur before that time. According to Mr. Hodson, 
local tradition declares that the art of writing was acquired from iiie Chinese, who came 
to Manipur about 1540 A.D. I reproduce, after Mr. Damant, a table showing Uie signs 

occurring in the old alphabet. 

. — - — -■ ■ — '*■ ■■ ■- .11 I . — . . - ■ » — ■ 

^ I I I I 1 * ^ | >!»■»■ m i m i ■> .i. ■ i, ■,i. ■ ■ , m ■ m . . m ipw. 1 

' Mr. T. C. Hodson mentions the Ninjfthaa-viA, or history of the kings of Mwiipar, in whidi the first tonw of nntoiy 
ia dates 1 the enia of Khamba : Numit* kiDija. the tele of the XB»B who riiot the Sun, mwel other ballodf. 
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TTTT 




^ TIT 
/ ** 

Ufja 

cT 

fia 


na 



KX 


wa or u 



Jcsha 

ppr'i 

ku 


f’^^’T^JOKf t" •" 




Xpc TT* 



um 
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I am indebted to the Rev. William Petti^w for a translation of the j^trable oi the 
odigal Son jn Manipnri.. This translation has been tramliterated into the ancient 
tractor by Pandit Sarang 0]ha, and both texts are printed below. It will be seen t bnt 
ire is a slight difference between the two, Sarang Ojha often marking a vowd as Icmg 
ere Mr. Pettigrew gives the short sound. I have in the transliterated text chiefly 
owed Mr. Pettigrew. Additions made by Sarang OJha are given within brackets. As 
as I have been able to do so I have corrected the inconsistenci^ of the nrig ina] 
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third speoimen comes from Hill Tippershj and is of comparatively small value. The second 
one, which has been prepared by Babu Bisharup Singh, has been taken down in Manipur, 
apd is an excellent specimen. The list of standard words and phrases is also due to Bahu 
Bisharup Singh, but I have added a few forms from two other lists, one from Dacca, and 
one from Hill Tipperah. All these texts, as also two other translations of the parable, 
exhibit essentially the same language. The remarks on Manipuri grammar ^hich 
follow are almost entirely based on the specimens. Mr. Primrose’s Manual is too short 
for getting a clear idea of this form of speech, and it is desirable that some one should 
undertake to gire a fuller description of the language. Mr. Damant states that the old 
manuscripts are unintelligible to most Manlpuris. They are apparently written in 
verses, but the short specimen printed by Mr. Damant is not sufficient for a com- 
parison. It contains the, forms of the future and the imperative usual in modern 
Manipuri, and the relative participle is formed in the same way. Many of tlie words 
are the same as in the modern language. But I have not been able to analyse the text 
properly, and an annotated edition of a greater part of some old manuscript, if possible 
with an interlinear translation, would certainly be a most useful undertaking. 


Pr0liuiiciati0ll.~-Sr, and ch are, in the old manuscripts, generally written 
instead of d, 6, and j, respectively, and the same is also often the case in modern writing. 
There are also in other respects several inconsistencies, and it is often very difficult to see 
which pronunciation is meant. Thus we very often find long and short vowels used 


promiscuously. Pinal vowels of monosyllabic words are probably long ; thus, ml, man ; 
md, he ; jpd, father. But a long vowel is apparently shortened in most cases where a new 
syllable is added. Thus, md, he, but ma-khoi, they j ydmd, elder brother, but ma-ydma-dd, 
his-elder-brother-to ; a~md, one, but ormamd, one by. There are, however, many exceptions 
to this rule, especially in the two first specimens. And in the short text from a a old 


manuscript printed by Mr. Damant there is no trace of such a change. A slK>rt a is 
apparently often written to denote the indistinct vowel sound between concurring conso- 
nants. Thus we find ^pi-da-re, gave not; woi-d-re, am not, etc., where or d is the 
negative particle. U is apparently also used in the same way, for we find the same 
suffix written dund, dand, and tnd, d and t being interchangeable. Thus, kui-du-nd 


•da-nd 


^ ^ - ¥ Cl Uc V UL 

from a translation of the parable of the Prodigal Son which has not been printed. This 
vowel sound seems to he dropped before another vowel. Thus we find sdora-dund 


Yowei sounu seems to be dropped before another vowel. Thus we find sdora-dund, 

getting angpr ; hut tau-re, did, where re apparently is ra -f- the suffix e, I'he vowel u 

is perhaps, in some words at least, pronounced as n. We may infer this from the form 
yivifi as a doublet of yuifti^ a bouse* 

'Hic writing of the diphthongs is more consistent, hut there is also here some un- 
certainty. Thus, we find the word for ‘ioncnitt » loi ...... 


may 


Thus, we find the word for ‘ tongue ’ written lai and Id. The first component 
^ Where the a is long, we find this diphthong written di ; 

. ^ component of ai is often written as e in the old manuscripts and 

portion of the sound of the i in 
^ good with regard tooi, which often occurs as oe. 

, 1 $ mtCrchangeahle with wei ; thus, oi and woi, to he. I’he latter form is proh- 

one, theie being no piupor sign tliat for « heimr used to sunolv 
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The consonants h and p ; (I and t ; g and k ; and I seem to be interchangeable in 
such a way that the soft consonants are used after a vowel, the hard ones after a eoh^- 
na^: r being considered as tlic soft doublet of 1. After n, and ng, we. usually find 
h, *at and g, but I and not r. Thus, plut-hd, good ; a~%mng-ha, high ; but es-mjp-jpa, far : 
ma-<parda>i his-father-to ; yimi-dcc, the*house-in ; ngon-dd, to ; mang-dd, before ; but lau- 
buk4ai fields-to : ai-gi, my ; phang-ga-da-hd, which shall be received ; keti-ge, with a 
view to fell ; but ok-ki, the swine’s (food) ; im-hdk-hi, thy : tmi-re, did ; Tm^rmt his 
property ; but Ian, property ; mdngde, was lost ; them-jihle, entreated. Ck and J are 
probably interclianged in the same way, but there are no certain instances in the speci- 
mens. In the old manuscripts the hard consonants are generally written instead of the 
soft ones, and this practice accounts for most of the exceptions to the rule which occur in 
the specimens. B, d, g, and r never oooui as finals. The nile regarding the use of these 
consonants is, therefore, the same as in Burmese, where, however, the sound r does not 
exist, there being accordingly nothing corresponding to the interchange between r and 1. 
The other groups, b and p; g and k ; d and t, seem to represent the sounds which are 
phonetically called Mrd leties. 

L is also often interehangeable with n ; thus, sd-gol and ad-gm, horse ; khol and 
khongt sound ; hal and Tian, to cause, etc. 

Consonants arc often doubled ; thus, ydmma and ydma, eider brother ; phammo, sit ; 
wdngngi, is tall ; nmgnge, wished, etc. Ngng is perhaps an assimilation of ng4. Compare 
fang-ngam-bd. and tdng-lam-hd, dearth ; chcmg-ngm, probably for chang-lo% will not enter, 
etc. In pTiatta-bd, bad, from a^pha-bd, good, the two fe are perhaps derived from con- 
traction. QompaxQ pihat-loi, bad. 

The word Idk, to come, also occurs as la, with the final consonant dropped. 

The consonants gh, chh,jh^ n; all the cerebrals; dk, hh, s, ah, and khyut are ap- 
parently foreign to the language. S is written in Uai, song, but seems only to denote a. 
In aand, gold, the a is, in the list of words received from Dacca, said to be pronounce 
like a double a. 

There are said to be at least two different tones in Manipurl, but I have not seen any 
description of them. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral d-md, one, supplies the place of 
an indefinite article, while definiteness is denoted by means of demonstrative pronouns 
and relative participles. 

» 

Nouns. — Nouns denoting relationship and parts of the body are usually preceded 
by a possessive pronoun. Thus, i^pd, my father ; ma-ttii, his wife ; ma-khui, his hand, 
etc. The reduplicated noun pd-bd, father, is, however, used alone in the first specimen. 
Thus, pd- hd, O father. In the same way we also find angdng, 0 child. 

Chitder. — There is apparently only the natural gender, inanimate nouns being neuter. 
Different words are generally used in order to distinguish the gender of human beings. 
Thus, ma^pd, his ‘father; ma^md, his mother: ma-wd, her husband ; ma-ivi, his wife: 
ni-pd, a man ; mi'pi, a woman. The words nypd and im-p% are also added to other words 
in order to cUstinguish their gender ; thus, ma-chd ni-pd and ni-pd marchd, his son ; 
ma-chd mi-pi and nn-pi ma-chd, his daughter. In the case of animals we find the 
suffixes Idrbd, male, and a-mmi, female ; thus, sa-gol Id-bd, a horse ; aa-gol a-mtm, a 
mare. In words such as aan-bi, cow, a feminine suffix hi or pi is used. 
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Nnmljer.—'Vh^ suffix of the plural, in the case of human beings, is sing or ^ng ; 
thns, vnct -nM’Slng , his servants ; ma-chd nu-pi sing^ daughters. Sing is said to be u^d 
to denote the definite pluml. Other words added in order to convey the idea of plurality 
9X& ptm-na-7tmh all ; ma-ydm, a multitude ; Mi-pik, every, etc. Thus, sa-gol pnm-na-mak, 

horses j ok ma-ydm, pigs, etc. 

No suffix is necessary for the Nominative. Thus, mi a-ma-gi ma-chd ni^pd 

arm lai-ram-mi, man one-of his-sons two were. Sometimes di is added, apparently in order 
to denote definiteness. Thus, sa-gol •arngaiV>d)arg% sd^ban'di ynm/y/ng^dd la/b^ horse white of 
the-saddle house-in is. The suffix of the agent, which is generally added to the subject 
of a transitive verb, is nd ,* thus, mrCk'pd-nd ma-khoi ai-ni“gi damoik Ictmth'um yoZ-lo^ his 
father them two-of sake-for property divided. In the first specimen we also find nd 
added to the subject of an intransitive verb ; thus, ma'Chd a-hal a~dvrnd lai-huk-td lai- 
ram~mi, his son old that fields-in was. The suffix nd is here out of place. 

The Accusative is often formed without any suffix ; thus, kdng~khol a~du-su a-hmg 
md-nd lati-m-gd mmg-thm ma-yama-dd pi, curtain that-ako at-night he taking, at-day 
his-elder-brother-to gave. The suffix hn, concerning, is sometimes added in order to denote 
the object ; thus norhdk-M ydthang-hu Mk-thok~te, thy command (I) disobeyed-not. The 
form ai-hu in na-hdk-ki na-chd-ni Mi~hd ai~lu ma-tik wm-d-v^e, thy thy-son-am to-say 
me-to fitness is-not, means ‘ to me,’ . ‘ concerning me.* Compare swarga-ln mdi onrikok- 


tvrnd, heaven-f rom face turnmg-away. 

The suffix of the Genitive is gi, and the governed word precedes the governing one. 
A possessive pronoun is often prefixed to the governing noun. Thus, m-pd-gi ywm, thy 
father’s house ; mordn^gi ma~man, that-of its-price, the price of that. The suffix gi is 
sometimes dropped; thus, ma-yanha-gi sa/n morchin-nd tan-ha-ni hdi^da-nd, his-elder- 
brother’s cattle its-mouth-by done-is saying, saying that it had been done by the mouth 
of the cattle of his elder brother ; ma^sd khdi-hok a-md, body-of half one. 


Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Dd means ‘in,* ‘at,* 
‘to’ ; tlim, Imfhth-u, in the fields, to the fields ; ma-du-di, that-in, then. Ngon is 
nsually prefixed to dd in the sense of ‘ to ’ when added to personal pronouns and the word 
mi, man ; thus, md-ngm-dd, him to. The postposition gi, which we have found to be 
the suffix of the genitive, is often added to dd, and da-gi means ‘ from.’ Thus, kuha-da- 
gi, from the weE ; a-nirda^gi henna pha-bd, two-among-from more good, better. Budi 
seems to be used in the same sense in ma~gi ma-chan~hu-di ma-ndo-nd hemtd wdng-i, 
him-of his-^tcr-conceining-from his-brother exceeding high-is, his brother is taller than 
his sister. Note the suffix of the agent in ma-Tido-nd, Ms brother. Bamak, for the 
sake of, is a substantive, and the genitive suffix gi is added to the preceding noun ; thus, 
md~gi damak, his sakc-for. Gd means ‘ with * ; thus, l-pdng~gd, my-companions v\ ith. 
,Loi-na-nd, together, is often added to gd. Mang^dd, in the front of, before, is originany 
a substantive. The same is the case with twig^dd, hack at, behind ; nttng-dd, interior-in 
interior-to, in, into ; and numerous other postpositions. The governed noun is put i^ 
the pnith^c ; thus, nui-lmgdni-gi ma-rak-td, both among, in the middle of those two. 
Nd is the usual i)ost])osition denoting the agent. It also means ‘ with,’ ‘ by means of *; 
thus Idntrbd-nd, hungor-with ; tha/wi-nd, ropes- with. 

• Almost aU adjectives are in form relative participles ending in M 
or Thf ,,®fflx hd is decasionaEv changed to hi in the feminine An a is often prefixed 
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apparently without altering the meaning ; thus, a-pha-hd and pha-hdf good. A few adjec- 
tives seem to be formed without the suffix hd ; thus, Mgoh blue ; yellow ; apisak, 

small ; ahal, old ; norhd, young, etc. T\Tien an adjective is used as a verb it takes the cofti- 
mon verbal suffixes ; thus, lodng-i, he is tall. The position of the adjective is apparently 
^ree. They sometimes precede and sometimes follow the noun they qualify. The suffi? 
of comparison is da-gi, from, and hen-7id, excelling, is prefixed to the adjective. Thus 
ti-n%-da~gi hen-nd pha-hd^ two-among-from more good, better; a-khiodi-da~gi hen-nd 
wdng-hdi ail-among-from more high, highest. Instead of hen-nd we also find yavn-nd, 
much; thus, vn^a-hdk-ki mcrcJia/n-da-gi 'ma-hdk-ki ma-ydni^hcb^nd ydni-nd wdng-i, him-of 
his-sister-than him-of his brother more tall, his brother is taller than his sister. The nd 
in henrnd and ydm-nd is probably identical with the postposition nd, with. It soems to 
denote time, place, and manner ; thus, thdp-nd, at a distance ; na-ttdi ormorgum-nd 
tham-hhyu, thy-servant one-as make(-me) ; tJiu-nd, quickly ; nung-ngdi-nd, in happiness. 


lTllUl6r8ils. — ^The numerals are given in the list of words. The initial a in the 
three first numerals is a prefix the meaning of which is uncertain. It is dropped in 
ni-pdn, two-from-ten, eight : md-pan, one-from-ten, nin e, etc. Compare Tahleng pan, ten. 
The higher numbers are reckoned by scores. Thus, kul, twenty ; kun~thrd, that is kul~ 

•t 

tard, twenty-ten, thirty. The w'ord pJm seems to mean ‘ score ' ; thus, ni-phu, two scores, 
forty. It will be seen that the lower numeral follows the higher one when it is added to 
it, but precedes kul, phu, twenty, when there is a multiplication j thus, hum-phu-ta'-rd, three 
times tw'enty and ten, seventy. The same principle prevails in Singpho. The forms for 
‘ one,’ ‘ four, ’ ‘ five and ‘ hundred are also practically identical with those occurring in 
that language ; thus Manipuri a-md, Singpho m^md, one ; Manipuri Singpho ma-li, 
four ; JM anipuri and Singpho morngd, five ; Manipuri chd-md, Singpho la-chd, hundred. 
Chd-md, hundred-one, shows that the multiplier is suffixed to the numeral cM, hundred. 
The same is the case with Imng, thousand ; thus. Using a-ni chd ma-ri, two thousand four 
hundred. The numeral ydng-khei, fifty, is formed in a different way from the other 


higher numerals, and I am unable to analyse it. 

There are apparently no generic prefixes. The word dang is sometimes added to 
the numeral, but I Cannot ascertain the meaning of it. Thus, ha-meng mcrcJid orma^ 


dang, goat young one, a kid ; rupd ma-ri-dang, four rupees. It is perhaps an indefinite 
particle; compare and kharordang, some, a few, and Kachin (Bhamo (fistrict) 

mam dang morsum dang rai-nga-ai, rice baskets three about may-be, there may be about 


three baskets of rice. 


The numerals follow the noun they qualify, and suffixes and postpositions are added 


to them, and not to the qualified noun. 


PrononilS* — The following are tho Personed promuns : — 

Singular, — 

ai, i-hdk, I. nang, na~hdh, thou. md, ma-hdk, he, she, it. 

ai-gi, i, my. nang-gi, na, thy. md-gi, ma, his, her, its. 

•plural,— , . ^ 

ai’-khm, we, na^khoi, you. they. 

ai‘khoi’gi, our. na-khoi-gi, your. ma-khoi-gi, their. 

The forms i-hak, norhak, and ma-Mk are used in a hcmorific sense. Special terms 
may be used in addressing the Baja, etc. The ordinary case suffixes are added to the 
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personal pronouns. Ngoti-dd is used instead of dd, to. Thus, narhdk-ki, thy ; ai-ngon-dd, 
me-to, etc. The short forms na> and ma are the possessive pronouns ; thus, i-pd, my 
tather ; na-pd-gi yvm-dd, thy-father’s house-in. They are often preceded by the genitive 
of the personal pronoun ; thus, nang-gi noi-ming, thee-of thy -name, thy name j ^d^gi 
ma-chan, him-of his-sister, his sister. Sometimes the genitive is used alone ; thus ma^ 
hdk-ki lad-luk-td, his fields-to. The pronoun md has apparently a very wide use'in the 
formation of substantives. Thus we find ona-pham, place; ma-tmn, timej ina-ydm, 
multitude. It seems to give a more definite sense to the word and occurs in phrases 

such as a-dttrddt time that-at. 

Demonstrative pronouns. — A-si and ma-sii this ; a-du and ma-du, that. The plural 
is formed by adding sing. 

There are no Belative pronouns. The relative participle ending in bd is used 
instead. Thus, lai-pak a-du-dd Im-hd mi ama-hu tin-na-ru-re, country that-in living 

k 

Tnfl.Ti one (he) joined ; iroi a-du ma-kok thang-bd morsd khdi-bok a-mdy buffalo that its- 
head towards-being body half one, the part of the body of the buffalo which was towards 
the head. The pronoun a-du, that, is usually added as a kind of correlative. Thus, di-gi 
lai-ri-bd pum-na-mak a-du, mine being all that, all that I have. 

The Interrogative pronouns are hand or kand-no, whp ? karl, what ? kari-gi-no and 
kari-na-no, why ? kayd, how many ? etc. Kari-na-m, why ? is often used where we 
would say ‘ because.’ 

Indefinite pronouns. — Khara and khara-demg, some ; k<md-gu/nibd, w'hom like, 
somebody ; karl-gumbd, what like, something ; hand ama-ta, no one, etc. 


Verb.s . — ^Verbs are not inflected in person and number. In one instance the 
possessive pronoun precedes the verb. Thus, md ma-to-matd ma-chdi, he alone his- 
eating(*took-plaoe), he alone ate. 

There is often no difference between the present and past times. The root 
alone seems occasionally to be used to denote both ; thus, nang oi, thou art ; ma-ydma- 
dd pi, his-elder-brother-to (he) gave. But generally one of the suffixes z, e, ni, U, U, 


and le are added. J or 5 is the common assertive sujBB.x and is used both in the present 
and in the past ; thus, e?idri, he eats ; ai-nd phu-i, I strike ; pok-i, were borne ; hang-i, 
he asked ; chupd, he kissed. The suffix e is commonly used to denote the past ; thus, 
nmg-e, he wished ; Idk-e, he came, he has come. The suffixes ni, li, U, and le are 


perhaps compound forms, consisting of la and the suffixes i and e. The meaning of la 
cannot be ascertained. Thus, ai-gi-ni, it is mine ; ai cJiat-li, I go ; phang-ll, they arc 
receiving j ii-gd-dau-rl, I am dying ; san sel-ll, cattle he-is-grazing ; chat-ll, he went ; 
«jo®-d-rc, I have not yet become ; ai-nd phu-re, I struck, I have struck; ai chat-le, I 
went, I have gone. Mr. Primrose mentions several other suffixes such as khl, hhl-e, 
hU-ri, khre, Im, lue, lu-re, la-ri, la-re, lammi, lamme, lam-U and lam-le. It will be 
seen that ail of them contain some of the suffixes mentioned in the foregoing, preceded 
by some new element. The prefixed syllables are kha or kM, lu, la, and lam. All these 


forms are compound verbs, but they may be dealt with in this place because we fire 
unable to see the exact meaning of the modifying additions. Kha, khi, is said to have 
reference to something immediate ; thus, hao-khi-hd, away, from liao-bd, to start ; kem- 
m-ba^ faflen off, from kem, to fall ; si-kha-re, or si-khre, died, etc. Kkre has often the 

of Completed action ; thus, tau-khre, I have done. Lu apparentlv refers the 

•.paM tune or t,n a distant nln AA • A . 


Hi L 








^ aotloB ; tntis, tau-khre^ I have done- Lu apparently refeirs the 
time or tn a distant place ; thus, tin-na-ru-re, went and joined ; 

dipfi. The snflRTr Z/» ^0 x'efej. to the past time. It 
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occurs, in tne lorm m, m tne instance just quoted. Jjam < 
*way ,’ ‘manner,’ etc. We find it as a verbal suffix in forms 
I had struck; ai lai-rammi^ I was (Imperfect), etc. 


Lain occum as a noun meaninsf 


In interrogative sentences a form ending in is often used ; thus, nany-gi na- 

mmg kari kau-ba-ge, thee-of thy name what called-is ? sa-gol a-si chahi ka-ya aUrra-ba-ge, 
horse this years how-much amount ? how old is this horse ? etc. Compare future. 

A kmd of Present definite is etfected by combining the participle in da-nd with some 
verb meaning ‘to be thus, tmg-da-nd lai, riding he is, he is riding. But we also find 
forms such as ai-nd phfi-rly I am striking ; ai-ttd phu-ratn-ll, I was striking. 

The suffix of the Future is ga, probably identical with the postposition with. 
The suffix e, or a word probably meaning ‘ to be is generally added. Thus, ai oi~ 
garni, I shall be ; hdi-ru-khl'ge, I will go and say ; ma-puk tkcd-han^ge hdi^du-nd nlng-e. 


his-belly (he) will-fill laying (be) wished, he wished to fill his belly. The last instance 
shows how this form is used as an infinitive of purposp. Still more is this the case in 
sentences such as ai-nd ken~ge ken-de-dd, I fall-will fell-not, I did not fall in order to 


fall, it was not my intention to fall ; sl-gd-dau-rl, 1 am dying, lit. die-will-prepare. 

The suffixes of the Imperative are u and lu. Thus, pvl^u, bind ; pl-yu and pl-bl^yu, 
give ; ohat-lu, go ; so-kat-lu, draw. In the third person sanu is added ; thus, ehat^sanu, 
let him go. This form is a compound, the latter part being the iruperative of san-bd 
or scd-bd,, to let, to allow. The suffix of the imperative of the first person plural is s* ; 


thus, chd’ra^si, let us eat ; khal-la’Si, let us use. 


The suffix of the negative imperative is ga'nu ; thus, kak-that-pi-ga<-nu, don’t cut ; 
chat-ka-nu, don’t go; c}iat-ka-nU‘8i, don’t let us go; ta/u-bi-ra-ga-nu, please don’t do so. 

The suffix bd- or pd is used to form Infinitives. The real meaning of this suffix 
seems to be somewhat the same as that of the Tibetan pa or ba. It is used to form the 
relative participle and is also added in order to form verbal nouns. Thus, na^hak-ki 
na^chd-ni hdi-bd ai-bu ma-tlk woi-dre, thee-oC thy-son-am to say me-conceming fitness 
is-not, it is not proper to call me thy son ; ai-nd phu-bd ngatmni, I can strike ; oi-bd ydi, 

I may be ; isai-sak-pd, song-singing. The suffix bd is often preceded by na-na, and this 
form is used as an infinitive of purpose; thus, ok ma-ydm sen-na~na-bd, swine herd 
tending for, in order to tend p%s. The infinitive of purpose may also be expressed by 
means of the future ; see above. 

Postpositions are often added to the verbal noun in bd, and in this way adverbial 
clauses are formed. Thus, morohm-ma-ndo Ian y m-na-ba-dd, elder -brother-younger- 
brother property dividing-in, when the brothers divided the property ; tm-mit ma-ngd 
fa-ruk-ni lai-ra-ba-dd, days five six having-been-in, when some days had passed ; mdng- 
lu-ra-ba-da-gi, lost-having-been-after, after he had been lost ; ma-ckd pok-la-bordi, young 
ones were horn; sit-pa-gi, blowing -from, while it blows; chdt-ka-da-ba-gi tJutu^rang 
tau-ri, going-future-of preparation make, I am arranging to go ; Idk-partnak-td-dd, as 
soon as he came ; pJumg-la- barnd, because he found, etci 

The form ending in bd can apparently also he used to denote, present and past times 
of the verb. Thus, md-gi dauiak clidk khdng-hl-rl-bd, his sake-for (thou) feast gavest. 
But moire commonly ni is added in this sense ; thus, tau-ba-m, it lias been done ; phang- 

la-ba-ni, he is found s%&va \ kenrbd-ni, I am falling, etc. 

Participles. — The Pelatioe participle has been mentioned under Beiative pronouns. 
Adverbial participles may be formed by adding suffixes or postpositions to the verbak 
noun ft udiug in bd. Often, however, the various forms of the verlffl are used in the . 
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same wav as the verbal noun. Thus, cJmt-li~ng ai-dd, went-time-at, at the time of going ; 
thap-na ''im-ri-ngai-nd, far-off being-time-at, when he was far off ; thu-ndy quickly ; 
Jmrdo-n'ung-ngai-nd, with joy and gladness; nu-mit khara lai-ra-gay days some 
being, after some days ; hai pdl-la-gd, fruits produced-with, when fruits shall have been 
produced. The participle ending in gct'da^hd (negative loi-da-bd) is a relative parti- 
ciple or gerund, referring to the future time. Thus, ai-nd phang- gorda-hd {pliang-lm- 
da-hd) lan-saruk, me-by to-be-got (not-to-be-got) property-share, the share of the pro- 
perty which I shall (shall-not) receive ; ai-khoi ha'rdO'nung-ngdi-ga-da-hd ma-tlk woiy 
we glad-happy-future-being fitness is, it is proper that we should be glad and happy. 
Compare Relative pronouns. The suffix of the Conjunctive participle is da-nd or du-nd. 
Thus, ai-nd hau-gat-tu-nd ai-gi i-pd-gi ma-ndk-td hdi-rU'khl-ge, I arising mc-of my- 
father’s his-presence*in say -will, I will arise and go and say to my father ; Ian pum-nd- 
mak khoni-jl-la-du-nd pu-du-nd a-rdp-pd lai-pdk a-ma-dd chat-thok-iy property all-even 
gathering carrying far country one-to (he) went; ma-ndo a-du-nd sing-bd hen-da-ndy 
his-younger-brother that clever excelling, his younger brother was more clever and, 
ym-na-da-nd chd-ra-siy dividing let us eat. This participle of the verb hdi, to say, is 
often us^ in connection with a future in order to express the purpose of an action. 
Thus, fuel be- will saying, in order to make fuel. The words 

sing m-na-ga-ni must be considered as a kind of substantive clause, and also other tenses 
tb?i,T> the future may be used in this way. Thus, ma-ydma-gi san ma-chin-nd tau-ba-ni 
hdi-du-ndy his- elder-brother’s cattle its-mouth-by done-was saying, saying that it had 
been done by the mouth of the elder brother’s cattle. Note the possessive pronoun of the 
third person, ma-ydma, his brother- 

There is no Passive voice. Ai-bt^ phii-i, I was struck, means literally ‘ me he struck,* 
or ‘ me-concerning striking-took-plaoe.’ 

Compound verbs are freely used. Causatives are formed by adding hal or han ; thus, 
set-hal-lUy cause-him-to-put-or. ; sing-hal-liy caused to make good ; thal-han-gey he will 
cause to be full, etc. The verb piy give, seems to be used in a transitive sense ; thus, 
nu/ng-sl-bl-rey pitied ; sl-bl-yu, be pleased to put on, etc. Cha means that the action is 
performed by oneself. Thus, chat-cha-ru-khi-gey I will go and do the thing myself {cha) 
some way off (r«). Kat or gaty occurs in h'mg-gat-lak-pd-m, aUve-again-come-has ; 
hau-gat-turndy havii^ arisen. lidky to come, is found in compounds such as nmg-sing- 
Idk-tu-ndy to-rememher-beginning ; pu-rdk-tu-nd, carrying-coming, bringing. JSa 
denotes mutuality ; thus, yei-na-bdy to strike each other, to fight. Tkoky to occur, is used 
in many compounds, apparently without altering the meaning ; thus, chat-thok-iy went 
away ; hdi-thok-iy said, ordered, etc. It sometimes forms causatives ; thus, chen-thok-pdy 
to drive away. Yam-bay much, is added in wd-ydm-i, it is troublesome, etc. 

The Negatwe particle is da or ta. Thus, phatta-bdy good^not, had ; pt-ja-diy that 

is pl-fa-da-Sy gave not ; hlk-thok-tcy disobeyed not, etc. Another negative is loi ; thus, 

tiMirroiy will not .do ; chat-lo^y will not go. The initial I seems to assimilate itself to a 

precedii^ consonant ; thus, chang-ngdy will not enter. This negative is especially usad 
in a future sense. 


Tlie Interrogative particle is mo ; see Interrogative i)ronoun8. In disjunctive ques- 

fions, wliere no intmogative pronoun is used, the suffix ra is added. Thus, md Idk-pra 

h^ he come or not ? 



The Tsm&l order of words is subject, direct object, indirect 
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Mi 

Mian 

Ma-bunga-ni-gi 

Both~qf 

ma-pa-da 

his-father-to 

a-du 
that 

6. ma-khoi 

them 

Nu-mit 
Day 

Ian 

propei'ty 

lai-pak 
country 


a-ma-gi 

one-of 


ma-eha 

his-child 


m-pa 

male 


lam-chat 

behaviour 

10. mang-le. 
lost’uoas. 

lai-pak 

country 

a-du-da 

that-in 

ma-na 

hvni-by 

tin-na-ru-rc. 

joined. 

1 5, seu-na-na-ha 
paaturedo 


ma-rak-ta 

midst-in 

hai, ‘ Pa-ha, 

said, ‘ Father, 


ma-nao 

his-son 


a-m 

two 

a-tom-ba 

younger 


ai-ngon-da 

me-to 


a-Di-gi 

two-of 




ai-na 
me-hy 

pi-bi-y u. ’ 
give-please* 

da-mak 

saJce-for 


phang-ga-da-ba 

to-be-received 

A-du-da 

Thereupon 


Ian 


lai -rammi. 
were. 

a-du-na 

that-hy 

saruk 


property share 


kbara 

some 


lai-ra-ga 

were-when 


ma-nao 

his-son 


pum-ns-mak 

all 

a-ma-da 
one-to < 


kb om- j il - la -du-na 
gathering 

chat-tbok-i. 


v^t 


lan-tbum 

A 

property 

a-tom-ba 

younger 

pu-du-na 

carrying 

M a-pbam 
Flace 


ma-pa-na 

hia-father-by 

yel-le, 

divided, 

a-du-na 

that-hy 

a-rap-pa 

far 

a-du-da 

that-in 


pba tta-ba-ni-na 
bad-unih 


ma-ran 

hia-aubstance 


pum-na- 

all 


ak 


Lan 

Froperty 

a-du-da 

that-in 

ma-na 

him-by 

lai-pak 

country 


pum-na-mak 

all 

yam-na 

exceedingly 

wa-rak-ie. 
dia tressed-became. 

a-du-da 


a-du 

that 

tang-ngam-le ; 
dearfh-was : 


th ai-in 


lai-ba 

living 


Ma-bak- 

FLini-hy 

ma-hak^ki 

Us 


ma-bu 

him 

lau-buk-ta 

fielda-in 


Wa-rak-pa 

Distress 

mi 

man 

ok 

pig 

tba-i. 

sent. 


t um-kbra-ba- da 
wasled-being-m 

tang-ngam-ba 

dearth 

/ a-du-da 

that—%n 

a-ma-bn 

one 

ma-yam 

herd 

Ma-pbam 

FUtce 
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ss 


a-du"da 

ma-puk 

his-helly 

any 


nia«iiR 

him-by 


ok-ki 

pigs' 


chin-ohak (cheng-ehak) 


thal-han-ge 

JUl-mll 


Mi-du-na 
say i n g 


a> ma> ta«na 


ma-ngon-da 


tna-na 

him-by 

i-pa-gi 

my-father-of 

cbia*cbak 

food 


one~by 

ma-puk-nong-da 

hU-heaTUm 


him-to 


food ' 

aiAg-nge ; 
toished ; 

pi- j a-de. 

g a ve- himself-not. 


niag-sing-lak-tu-na 

io-recollect~beginnmg 


bai, 

said. 


wai-np 

husks-toifh 

a-du-ga 

but 

^ or* iMi* ^ 

Ma-do-da 

Thereon 

‘Ai-gi 
^ Me-pf 


phang-li, 

getting^are, 


ic 


£C 


[cbak-]ia,m-ba-na 
hunger-teiih 

ai-gi 

me-of 

parba, 
fadher, 

2d. tau-re, 
done-hane» 

na-bak-ki 

thee-of 

woi-d-re ; 
has-nat-beeome : 


tt > 


ma-nai-sing-na 

Ms’sermnts-by 

a-du-ga 

hut 

si-ga-dau-ri. 

dying^am. 


lem-thok-pa-tbok-na 

emugh-ooerfloioing 


ai-na 

me-hy 


ma-pbam 

place 


i-pa-gi 

my~father~of 

swarga-bu 

heanenrfrom 

na-bak-ki 

thee-of 

na-cba-ni 

thy-son^am 


Ai-na 
Me-by 

ma-nak-ta 
his~ presence-in 

mil 
face 

na-mang-da-sTi 
tky-presence-in-also 

bai-ba 
saying 


a-si-da 

thU-in 

han-gat-fea-m 


ansmg 

bai-ru-[kbi-]ge, 

8ay~go-toUl, 


on-tbok-tn-na 

turning 

pap 

sin 

‘ai-bu 

me-to 


tbam-bi-yu. 
make-plea^ P ’ 

ma-bak-ki 

him-of 

80. lai-iing-ngai-na 
renminmg-tohile 

n-ra-du-na 

« 

seen-havmg 


ma-pa 

Ms-father 


na-bak-ki 

ihee-of 

A-du-da-gi 

Thai-cfter 

tana. 

towards 

ma-bak-ki 
Mm-of 


na-nai 

thy-servani 

ma-na 

him-by 


.chat-li. 

teenL 


Ma-du-da 


Then 


ma-pa-na 

hisfather-by 


pap 

sin 

tau-:^, 

done-havCt 

martik 

fitness, 

a-ma-gnm-na 

one-aa 

bau-gat-tu-na 

arising 

tbap-na 

far-off 

ma-bak-pn 

him 


nnng-si-bi-r^ 

eompassionrhad. 


a-ma-sung 

and 


chen-sin-kbi-du-na 

running-towards 


ma-gi 

his 

Cbup-pa 

Kissing 


ngak^m 

neck 


kon-dn-na 

emitracifig 


baiy 

said, 

pSp 

sin 


a-du-da 
t hat-in 

‘ Pa-ba, 

‘ Father , 


ma-cba 

his-chUd 


ni-pa 

male 


ma-bu 

him 

a-dn-na 

that-by 


swarga-bu 

heavCnfrom 


mm m 


mai 

face 


tau-r^ 

done-have 


na-bak-ki 

ihee-of 


na-mang-da-su 
thy-presence-in-a Iso 


pap 

sin 


cbup-i 

kissed. 

ma-ngon-da 

hitn-to 

on-thok-tu-na 

turning 

tau-re, 

done-have. 
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na-hak-ki 

thee-of 

A-du-ga 

Snt 

‘ Khwai-da-gi 

* All-thm 

% 

set-nal-lu ; 
io-toear^catiie ; 

40. khudom 

ring 

up-pi-yu ; 
put’on ; 

ka-ri-na-no 


na-cha-ni 

thyson-ani 

ma-pa-na 

his'father-hy 

lien*Ka 


hai'ba 

saying 


ma-tik 

fitness 


ma'iiai-sing-da 
Ms- servants-io 


more 


pha-ba 

good 


phi 

cloth 


a-ma-suDg 

and 


a-xoa 


one 


si-su 

also 


si-bi-y u ; 
put; 


thu-na 

quickly 

ma-hak-ki 

him-of 

ma-kbong'da 

his-foot’on 


woi-d-re. 

is-not* 

faai’thok'i, 

saidi 

pu-rak-tu-na 

bringing 

ma-khut-ta 

his-hand-on 

khugrang-su 

sandals-also 


ai'khoi 


we 


why? 

si-ru-ra-ba-d a-gi 
died-far-off-hamng-aper 

mang- lu-ra-bar da-gi 
lost-fa/r-off-heenHifiter 


hai-ba-bii. 


harao-nung-ngai-na 

joy-happiness’with 

ai-gi 

me-of 

bing-gat'lak-pa-ni ; 


■mi- 


food-eat-together' 


i-cha 

my^son 


a-m 

this 


•came 


a-muk 

again 


phang-la-ba-n i. * 

fomd^as: 


a-ma-sung 

cmd 

MardU'da 

Thereupon 


45. ma-kboi-na 

them-by 

Ma-tam 

Time 

lau-buk-ta 

fields’^ 

thung-la-ba-da 

reaching"in 

jagoi-sa-ba-gi 

danciag-of 

50. ni-pa 
male 


ba-rao-nimg-iigai-mk-i. 
to-rej oioe-make-m&^y-began . 


a-du-da 

that-at 


ma-bak-ki 

himrof 


his'son 


a-hal 

eldest 


lai-rammi. 


was. 


XAk-tu-na 

Coming 


lak-tu-na 

coming 


isai 


song 

ma-kboi-su 

ifs-sound-also 


sak-pa-gi 

Hnging^of 


I a-Kiu-na 

i that-hy 

ynm-da 

house-to 

ma‘khol-su 

its-sound-cdso 


ta-du-na 

hearing 


a-ma-bu 


one 


kau-du-na 

colling 


ff-i 


nin-kbongi-ba-no ? ’ 
noise-is ? ’ 


Sim-by 


OfSkedt 

xoa-iisron-da 

himrto 


ma-1^ 

ha-^ervant 

* Ka-ri-gi 
‘ W^at’-of 

bai, 

said. 


‘ Na-bak-ki na-nao lak-e, a-ma-simg na-bafc-ki 

‘ Thee-of thy-younger-brother came, and ihee-qf 

na-pa-na ma-bak-pu a-na-yek M-ta-na pbangda-ba-da 

thy-father-hy him meknesa without finding-in 

cbak-kbang- bi-re.* Ma-du-da ma-hak-na sao-ra-du-na 

feast-given -has? Thereupon Mm^by angry-gettmg 

55. Im-Qug chaag-ngoi liM-du-na hai. Ma-duk-ia 

house-in enter-will-not saying said Therefore 
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w ^ 




Ol^ 





K 


W 


tt^vt 

^ rr\ 


FT <r^ OP ^ 5Tr 7*^ TT^ / 


VsthV 


TJJS n^i ^ 


tse;^ 


*s^ ^ TL 

>c*v 
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I 


jr^eO^ ^ 
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ma-tak-ki 

ma-pa-na 

thok-la-du-na 

ma-bak-pu 

him^of 

his-father-by 

coming-out 

him 

tliem-jil-le. 

A-du-ga 

ma-hak-na 

ma-pa-da 

entreated* 

But 

him-by 

his-father-io 

tlium-i, 

‘ Yeng-u, 

cliabi 

a-sup-ta-gi 

answered^ 

‘Beholds 

years 

so-many-from 

na-nai 

lai-ri-ba a-si-na 

na-bak-ki 

ya-thang-bu 

thy-servant 

being this-by 

thee-of 

order 

60. kbak 

hik-tbok-te ; 

« 

a-du-mak-pu 

ai-gi 

ever 

disobeyed-not ; 

tlmt-even-considering 

me-qf 

i-rup 

i-pang-ga barao-mi [n] -na-ba 

ngam-na-na-ba-gi 

my-friends 

my-companions-uoith 

9 

rejoice-to 

enabling-of 

da-mak 

a-muk-ta-su ha-meng ma-cha 

a-ma-daug 

sake-for 

even 

goat Us-yotmg 

one 

ai-r^n-da 

pi-de ; a* 

du-ga nang-gi 

na-cba 

tne-to 

gavesi-not ; 

but thee-of 

thy-son 

a-si'di 

nottini-sing-ga 

loi-na-du-na 

this 

harlofs-wifh 

living 

65. nang-gi 

na-ran 

hun-Jek-pa-bu 

ma-na 

thee- of 

thy-property throvoing-away-although 

him-by 

bek-lak-pa-mak-ta-da 

ma-gi 

da-mak 

P 

arrives- as-soon-as 

his 

salee-for 

cbak-kbang-bi-ri-ba.’ Ik&du-cla 

ma-pa-na 

ma-ngon-da 

feast-made-hast.* Thereupott 

his-faiher-by 

hini-to 

hai, 

‘ Angang, 

nang<^ 

# 

i-tat-tat-ta-na 

saidi 

‘ Childs 

th&u 

cdtoays 

ai-ga 

lai-minnai ; 

a-ma-hek-su 

ai-gi 

me-midh 

art-together ; 

and-al^o 

my 

a 

70. lai-ri-ba 

pum-na-mak 

a-du 

nang-gi-ni. 

being 

all 

thaJt 

thkie-is. 

A-du-ga 

ai-khoi 

harao-nu ng-ngai-ga-da-ba 

But 

u>e 

rejoieing-happy-being 

ma-tik . 

woi; 

ka-ri-na-no 

bai-ba-bu. 

fitness 

is; 

why? 

said-is-^s 

nang-gi 

na-iiao 

a-si 

si-ru-ra-ba-da-gi 

thee-of 

thy-younger-brother 

this 

dec^- bemg-afier 

hing-gat-lak'pa-ni ; a-ma-sung 

maug-lu-ra-ba-da-gi 

alive-again-C(^tie-kas ; 

and 

lost-bemg-ofter 

76. amuk phang-la-ba-ni.* 



again 

fowttd-is* 
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[No. 2.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

MANIPURl OR MEITHEI. 

Specimen II. 

(State, Manibije.) 

A PIECE OF FOLKLORE TAKEN DOWN FROM THE MOUTH OF 

AN OLD MANIPURT. 

(Bahn Singh, 1899 J 

Ma-mangai-da ni-pa a-ma-na ma-cha ni-pa a-ni pok-i, Nu-tnit khara 

Formerly man one-hy his-child male tioo honi-tcere, Fays, some 

lai-ra-ga ma-pa ‘a-du iroi aniom a-ma kaboi pam-bi a-ma 
remaining their-father that buffalo female one pomegranate plant one 
kang-klial a-ma a-si tlia-nam-cla-na si-kha-ro. Ma-cbin-ma-nfio Ian ycn-na-ba-da 
curtain one this left-having died. Brothers F^'operty div%ding~in 

ma-nao a-du-na sing-ba hen-cla-na iroi a-du ma-kok thang-ba 

his-younger-hrother that-hy cunning more-being buffalo that its-head towards 

ma-sa kliai-bok a-ma ma-yama-da pi-ra-ga ma-mai tbang-ba a-du 

it8»body-of half mie Ms-ekler-brother-to giving Its-tail ioicards that 

ma-na lau-i. Kaboi a-du-su ma-kliong-lom-gi kliai-bok a-ma 

him-hy takes. Bomegranate that-also itsfootfrcm half mie 

ma-yama-da pi-ra-ga ma-na ma-ton thang-biL a-du lau-i. Kang-khal 

his-elder-brother-to giving Um-hy its-top towards that takes. Curtain 

a-du-su ahing ma-na lau-ra-ga nung-tliin ma-yama-da pi. Iroi 

that-also at-night him-by taking at-day his-elder-brother-to gives. Buffalo 

a-du-na mi-gi yen-sang-na-pi clxa-ru-ra-ba-da ma-yama-gi san ma-cliin-na 

that-by men-of vegetables eating-in kis-etder-brother'* s cattle its-mouth-by 

tau-ba-ni hai-da-na ma-bu sing-bal-li, a-du-ga p^a-clui pok-la-ba-di 

done-is saying him to-make-good'^caused^ and its-yoimg horn-if 

ma-na lau-i, a-du-gti sangoni-su 'ma-nfi eliai Kaboi a-du-su nia-bai 

him-by takes, and milk-aho him-by eats. Bomegranate that-also iis-frnits 

pal-la-ga ma ma-toniata mu cha-i. 
home-when he alone he eats. 

Asum-dau-ua iiu-rnit nia-ugu ta-ruk-ui lai-ra-ba-da 

Thus-doing days five six passing 

lai-kai-ua tak-pi-ra-da-iui ma-yama a-du-ua nongiua sing 

people of-ihe-quarter-hy advised-having his-elder-hrotker that-hy one-day fuel 

oi-na-ga-ni hai-da-na ka-boi a-du ma-khong-da yan-thftk-k§ tau-ra-ba-da 

he-unUf saying potnegranate that itsrfoot-at cat-will doing^in 



MANIPURJ OR MEITHEI 


ina*mio 


a 



, ‘Hai pal-la*ga yen-na-da-na 
his-yotmffer-bhther tltat-by, ‘Fruits honie-iohen iHmUm 


cha-ra-si,* 


hai-ja-da-na tok-lc. 


Ma-yuma 


a“d.a*nji, 


imJ a-dfi 


requesting stopped. Uis-elder-brotfier that-hyy * httfpdo 


wa-yam-i 

trmddesoiuC" 


4 i 

hai-da-na 

saying 

mi-gi 

MCH-tif 


yen-sang-na-pi 

vegetables 


cha-gal'li/ 

eatsdiahitmlly,^ 


nff-da 


saying 


‘ tlte-mkldle-in 


cut-’willt 


saying 


tau-ba'da, ‘san^m su, ma-cM pok-lak-pa-sa ycn-na-da-na lau-ra-si kak-that- 


doing-in, ‘ milk also, its-young horn^also 


dividing take-let-us 


cut- 


pi-ga-nu/ hai-da-na 


ma-nao 


a-du-na hai-ja-ra-da-na tok-lc. Kang-kiial a-dy 


please-dmUt^ saying Jiis-younger-hrother that-hy requesting stopped. Curtain that 


ma-yama 
hiS' elder-brother that-hj 

a-du-da ma-nao 


a-du-iia nung-thin-nu-mit-chup-pa ising-da 


ting-da-na tham-Ie ; 


all-ike-day 


water-in 


soaldn g 


kept ; 


a-du-na, ‘ thai-na-thai-na khal-la-si, tau-hi-ra-ga-nu,’ 
thereupon Ms-younger-brother that-hy, ‘ alternately use-let-us, do-please-donH^ 


hai-da-na hai-ia-re. 


A-du-da 


ma-Yiima 


a-du-su 


ya-da-na a-si- 



saying requested. Thereupon Ms-elder-brother that-also agreeing 

ma-tung-da khat-na chai-na lai-ta-na ma-chin-ma-nao pan-khi. 
its-back-at quarrel dispute being-not the-brothers lived. 


tkis-of 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time a man had two sons. After some time he died, leaving behind 
him a huffalo-cow, a pomegranate tree, and a curtain. When the two brothers proceeded 

^ lilpi 

to divide the property, the younger brother, who was the more clever of the two, arranged 


buffalo, 


the matter in the following way. He gave the front part of the 
head, to his elder brother, and retained himself the other half, from the tail and forwards. 
And he gave his brother the lower part of the pomegranate tree, and took himself the 
top. With regard to the curtain, he used it at night, and left it to his brother during 


day time. 


people 


damages, because the outrage was done by the head, which belonged to the elder. But 
he claimed for himself the calvw which were bom, and the milk. And he also reserved 

the fruits of the pomegranate tree for himself. 

In this way som e time passed. The elder brother w, s advised by the neighbours, and 
one day he went to fell the pomegranate tree in order to get fuel. But the younger 
brother now proposed that they should divide the fruits between them, and thus prevented 

Now the elder brother declared that he would MU his part of 

* n, 

^ave him such trouble in eating the crops of other people. The 
younger brother then stopped him, saying that they might also take each his share of the 
milk and of the young buffaloes. Then the elder brother took the curtain and kept it 
during the day in watw. The other then proposed that they should use the curtain alter- 
nately. Both agreed, and after that time they lived without quarmlliug. 


g of the tree 
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sat-pa 

blossomed 

kem-khi-ba 

fcdlevi'has 

K ATI ■.{To 

aU 1 I.'”k<P 

fall-vMl 

sit-pa-gi 

Uoioing-because 

ai'Suug 

I-also 

lai'kh^k lai-ba-gi 

stalk on-accQfunt-of 


ingenli-lai, 

parasite-JUmer, 

pa-mu-e. 
matter-of -regret. 

ken-de-da, 







USB 






it is a pity 




answers. 





will. 1 am 









ing to the 

* This 
Inhabit the 
but with a 











wHch means ** slave or 
of Manipur ; they are called 
considerable mixture of Maniptri 
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, m 
maij Undro, am! 






he Manipilri to 
Chairel ; all of them 
is Pairaii, 



houses and a 
225. 

in making 


they are hardly to be distinguished from Maniptri. The Sengmai have three villages, with 120 
popniationof about 600 ; the Undro one village only, with 45 houses and a population 
, I have no exact stetisticSs but they have only two or three small villages. They are 

« 'V » i. # 1 'R » 

in 


small tnbes which 
speak different dialects? 

la dress 


of about 

employed 







* au « 

1^* 



• 5 

m 



Andro and Sengmai 












None of these dialects 





to class them as 

ith. the Ifiigd; 







ut the materials 
estion must therefore be left open. But, in order to make 







O 


'6 



guages, I have given them as an 
, to a considerable extent, influenced the 


to. tue 
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oOctLOCH, Majoe W^,-^Accmnt of ihe^ 

Voeahulaf^ofiheMufmiporeand 
ment of India (Foreign 

4^X4 |JI> JtX V 

Dam ANT, G. JS .,-— otiihe 

Ningthi Mwers^ Journal oi the 
ff. ‘Note on the Looe on pp. 241 



ore 



of the MMl Tribes^ . mith a OomfamUw 
from the Eecords of the Govern- 


• O. 



. 1 



IV 



d Population of the Tribes dweUmg heiween ihe Brahmaputra and 
Koy&l Asmtic Society, New 'Series, ToLxilj 1880, pp. 228 and 
f,; short Undro foc^biilarj on p.' 255* 




STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES IN MEITHEI, ANDRO, SENGMAl, AND CHAIREL 


MW 


Et^sb. 


Meithci (Manipur). 


1. One • 


2. Two 




. ' A-ma 


, A-ni 


Andro (McCuHocb). 


Sengmii (McCoBocb), 




i 


. : Haia 


* » Kingha . 


f m* *« f 


i*« *•* 


8. Three 


« 

* 

; A-hum . 

) 

I 

1 

• 

• 

« 

Shomha . 

j 

• 

ft 

1 

, 

ftft ft ft*f 

4. Four 

m 

• 

« 

j Ma-ri 

1 

• 


f 

* 

iRh. . 

• 

* 

t ; 



S. Five 

♦ 

% 

* 

L. . 

1 Ma-nga . 

« 

I 

‘ Ta-ruk . 

Ta-rgt . 

« 

« 

* 

i 

; 

1 

f 

« 

ft 

ft , 


tftft 49* 

6. Six . 

• 

% 

« 

t 

» 

« 

1 

i 

Eokha . 

L 

! f 

ft 

ft 

ft 


tftft »• * 

7. Soren 

• 

• 

1 

1 

\ 

% 

« 

. 

Sinilia • 

t 

ft 

ft 


ftftft ftft< 

8. Eight 

• 

• 

' 

( 

• 

Ki-paa . 

f 

« 

« 

Chatha • 

i 

« 

ft 

ft 


»ft 990 

Nine 

# 

• 

« 

[ 

Mt-pau , 

1 i 

« 

t 

a 

1 

1 Tuhtiha • 

1 

r 

• 

ft 

« 


Iftftftftft 

la. Ten 


♦ 

« 

1 Ta-rt 

» 

•* 


! 

1 Shet 

1 

r 

f 

ft 

ft 

# 

1 

1 


11. Twenty 

• 

# 

* 

Kttl 

• 

« 

# 

! 

f 

1 

Hoi 

ft 

w 

ft 

1 

i 

• ftft ftftft 

12. Fifty 

• 

* 

% 

Tang-khai 

m 

« 


Ngangji . 

ft 

ft 

ft 

i 

*9* lift 

15. Hundred 

« 

• 


Cha-ma , 

• 

• 

« < 

Ckata « 

# 

f 

9 

f 

1 

1 


14. I . 


• 

. 

^ j 

t 

Ai, i-hak 

♦ 

• 

• 

Hga . 

• 

ft 

« 

Nga 

ft ft 

15. Of me 

% 

« 

f 

« 

Ai-gi . 

m 

« 

* 


««« f #1 



r 

ft«» 09* 

16. Vine 

# 

• 

• 

Ai-gi t 

1 

% 

« 

« 

Hgaga . 

f 

ft 

ft 

1 

1 

•ft* ••• 

17. Wo . 

W 

• 

t 

Ai-kkoi . 

* 

• 

• 







18. Of ns 

« 

• 


Ai-khd-^ 

* 


ft 







19. Our . 

• 

* 

* 

1 

Ai-kioi-gi 

% 


ft 

1 

1 

1 

«*• 


f 


*#***♦ 

20. Thoa 

» 

« 

• 1 

Kaiig> na-lidk 



1 

• 

1 

i 

Nang 

ft 

ft 

1 

ft ^ 

Kang 

• ft 

21. Ofikee 

• 

* 

1 

* 

\ 

i 

Kang-gi . 

• 

• 

1 

9 

j 






vft* 0 90 

22. Inine,': 

* 

# 

a 

Kang-gi . 

• 

« 

J 

# 

Nang ga 

« 

ft 

ft 



23. Ton 

« 


ii 

Na'khoi 

% 

• 

ft 


|«« fttft 




M*0 0 *0 

24. Of you 

« 

• 

♦ 

Ka-khoi-gi 

a 

t 

ft 


ftiftftftft 




Ultftriftft 


Cfeaird (McCullocb), 


Aitil* 


triiui. 


Thfing kong. 


Mn-ri kong< 


Ma-nga kong. 


lit kong. 


Sini koBg< 


Hun^. 


I TT 


• • 




Sknrtk. 


S[tn duk. 


Tangkei 


Oka* 


Sga knk« 


#i» *<►# 


ft* 


ISfgi mnk. 


i«« *«• 


««« MW 


1 

« Kang, 


«it •«% 


ttf ff« 


Kgo dkat 


•«» ♦«« 




S..C. G.~4& 



€balrel(McCalloch}. 




Xog&d. 


1 

i 

Heifckei (ManipuT)* 


Andro (McCulloch) 

• 

Sengnud (MeCaUoch). 

1 

! 

t 

1 

25. Your 


4 

1 

i 

• i 

1 

Nang-khoi'gi 

• 

4 

’ ! 

J «• 4 • « 




26. He . 

» 

♦ 

It 

4 f 

1 

I 

Ma, ma-kak 

* 

4 

1 

• 

Tik, i . 

• • 

Hero, he 

1 

27. Of him 


I 

! 

I 

' 

Ma-gi 

• 

C 

f 

1 

Tik ga . 

• • 1 

He ga • 

1 

1 

t 

28. His . 

» 

• 

k 

? 

a 1 

Ma-gi 


« 

4 

« 9 • • f 9 

1 

1 

9 4 f 4 


* 

29. Tkey 

a 

* 

. 

Ma-kkoi 

« 

6 

4 

» i I • • • 

1 

i 

1 

* • • *44 ^ 

, 

S?' Of tkea 

9 

ft 

a 

Ma-kkoi-gi 

4 

4 

*i 

ft «« • 

i 

1 

1 

t 

1 


1 

31. Their 

m 

• 

4 

Ma-kkci-gi 

4 

• 

• 

■ 1 1 4*4 

i 

k 

i 

i 

■ 444 


82. Hand 

« 

« 

• 

Eltui 

4 

* 

4 

Takkti . * 

• • 1 

1 

Taku 

1 

* 1 

1 

1 

1 

33. Foot 

a 

A 

4 

Kkong . 

• 

0 

4 

Taka . . . 

♦ 

4 4 

Tumpha 

1 

G 

34. ^osa 

«> 


« 

N^ton . 

« 

4 

4 

Sanaiutl . • 

1 

4 4 

Sauung . • 

« 

35. Eye 

«■ 

a 

4 

Mit 

4 

* 

• 

Mit 

1 

I 

4 4 

4 4 4 * 44 


36. Mouik 

• 

v 

• 

Ckin . 

• 

• 

« 

Skun . 

4 t 

4 4 4 ft 4 4 


37. Toolk 

• 

4 

« 

Ya 

* 

• 

4 

Ska 

4 4 

Sboft 444 

4 

38. Ear . 

4 

• 

• 

• 

Ek-kong 

t 

• 

4 

Ea-na 

• « 

• 4 • * * * 


38. Hair 

• 

• 

« 

Sam • 

# 

• 

* 

Hdmi • • 

• i 

• 4 V *4* 


40. Head 

m 

* 

4 

Eok 

• 

• 


Htomg * 

4 t 

444 4«« 


41. Tongue 

* 

• 

» 

’ 

Lei 

m 

• 

• 

««!»•* 


1 

* 44« . #44 

1 


42. Be% 

* 


4 

Puk 

4 

« 

# 

Pdk 

« 4 

44^ 444 

t 


43. Back 

4 

« 


Namgan 

« 



Loma • • 

4 4 

4 

1 L&bal « • 

1 

1 

44. Iron 

« 

« 

4 

Tot 

4 

« 

« 

• 

4 « 

Sel • . • 

1 

« 

4S. Gold 

« 


4 

Sana 

4 

4 

4 

Ku> ,ftncmg 

4 » 

' 

\ 

1 


46* Silver 

f 

« 

4 

Rupa 

9 

• 

4 

On 

4 4 

1 

, Ngon . , . 

1 

* 

47. Baiker 

« 

« 

♦ 

Ma-pa 

m 

4 

* 

A*pa • • 

t • 

A*j)0 • « « 

t 

• 

48. Mother 


4 

• 

Ma~ma • 

0 

4 

4 

1 A*m3 • • 

1 

4 • 

1 

* « 4 4 44 


49, Bioiker 

« 

4 

t 

Ma-yamS (elder), 
(younger). 

ma-nao 

PakH (elder), nasi (younger) 

Api (elder), niisi (your 

\g»r) 

SO, Sister 


« 

n 

Ma*ckem (elder), 
(younger). 

ma-ckal 

Ana (elder), 

(younger). 

luchul 

Api (elder), okSl (younger) 

Sl« kfan 

9 

4 

% 

Mi, nx-pa 

1 

4 

t 

4 

Tlksa-kora 

4 « 

1 

Tikhora 

% 


* * « « 


Meng mu, meda. 


Nuiiu. 


Lak. 


La. 


SuQga. 


Bun tu. 


Da kh-wi. 


Ya* 


Bipki. 


Sam. 


Ka 


Phak, 


Tangel. 


Thir. 


Sauna. 


« ■ « • « 




• < H 


• » 4 • • • 




Rapa. 

A-pka. 

Au. 

Ako (elder), Jua-nan 
(yomger)* 


Acka (elder) 
(younger). 

Pasal 


nS-OT 





English. 


Meiihei (hfanlpur). 


Acdro (McCEllocb). 


Sengmai (McCulloch). 


Chuirel (McCulloch}. 


tJjikw . 




[ 


Shu 

• 

* 

• ! 

] 

1 

Sard • • 

* 

Shftl 1 m 

m 


1 

% 

8w:6 • • 








Engliih. 



Cloirel (HcOoHoeh). 


106, Fatliers , • * Ha*pa sing • 


107. Of fathers 


* Ma-pa smg-gi . 


#• 4 0 * 


108, To fathers 


j Ma-pa aing-da 


i * i 




t «i 


109. From fathers . . Ma-pa siug-da-gi 


110, A daughter 


. Ma-cha nu-pi a-ma . 


Ill It! 


• « i • 


111. Of a daughter . . j Ma-cha uu-pi a-ma-gi 


112, To a daughter • 


Ma-cha nu-pi a-ma-da 


. 13. From a daughter . Ma-cha. nu-pi a-ma-da-gi . 




• # It 




«%■« 




• * » ^ # 


I 

114. Two daughter • . i Ma-cha nu-pi a-ni 




115. Daughters 


. Ma-cha nu-pi sing . , 


t<i» « • f 




1 16, Of daughters 


* Ma-cha nu-pi sing-gi 


117, To daughters * . Ma-cha nu-pi ling-dl 


«« * # t* 


118, From daughters • j Ma-cha nu-pi sing-da-gi . 


«• « «» 




119, A good mau 


A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ma 




120. Oi a good man 


A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ma-gi . 


*«•*«# 




t % * • • % 


121. To a good man » , A-pha-ba ni-p^ a-ma-dii . 


** <• « * » 




Aik # * • • 


122. From a good man 


A-pha-M ni-pS a-ma-da-gi 


# i « I # 






123. Two good men 


A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ni . 


«r# i«« 


a«« 


A »« n *>¥ 


124. Good men 


A*pha-l^ ni-pa 


125. Of good men 




A-pha-ba ni-pa filng-gi 


«•« 


.126. To good men 


A-pha-ba ni-j^ sing-dS 




Si* i** 


127. From good men 


A-pha-ba ni-pa smg-da-gi , 


. A good woman 


A-pha-ba nu-pi a-ma 


* « < 000 


|29, A bad boy 


, Fha-tia-M ni-r^ ma-cha A-kumo (hai) . 
a-ma. 


* j A-knmo (bad) 


Md-Uio (bad)% 


}30. Good women • . A-pKa-l» nu-pi sing , 






tSl. jL bad girl 


, Pha-ta-b& nu-pi nia-cha 
a-u!^. 




0*0 •*» 



» Good 


, A-pha-ba 


. Kumo • 


. Kuimo . 


• « M^ec. 



Engilfb. 

Meithei (Sfanipur). 

Andro (McCulloch). ' 

— — 1 

Scogxnai (McCulloch). 

Chairel (McCulloch). 

133, JBetter 

# 

ft 

A-ni-da-gi hgn'na pha-ha . 

• f « ft « * 

4 • • • « • 

• • • 1 ft * 

134. Best 

ft 

ft 

A -khwai-da-gi hea-na pha- 
ba. 



^ « t • ft t 

135. Higli 

• 

i 

4 

A-waiig*ba 

Choko 

Fau «... 

1 

; Awacgba 

1 

136. Higher 

ft 

m 

A-ni-da-gi heu-oa wang^-ha 

• » « ft « * 


‘ •* # 

137. Highest . 

# 

ft 

A-khwai-da-gi hen-na 

waBg-ba. 




138. Ahorse . 

ft 

ft 

Sa'gol latba a-ma 




139. A mare 

ft 

« 

Sa*goI aSxom a-rnii . 

fit ftft • 

ftftft ft « • 

1 ••« tftft 

t 

140. E<»ses . 

ft 

ft 

Sa-gol la-ba ma-jam 

ftftt »ft ft 

4 • « • ft • 

ftSS 

141. Hares , 

ft 

*r 

i 

Sa*gol amom nia-jam 

' 

tft* ftt# 

* ft • 


142. A bull 

ft 

ft 

j 

Sal la-b5 a*ma • * 

ftftftftfft 

• « • * 4 

ft « 4 ftftS 

148. A cow 

* 

ft 

Sal amom a-mu 

Sftft ftft* 

' 


144. Bulls « 

• 

ft 

Sal larba iha«yam 

ft ftft ftftft 

ft 

. 


I4h. Cows 

ft 

ft ; 

Sal amom ma-yam . 

L 

■ 

ftp* ftSft 

146. A 4og 

m 

ft 

ft 

Hid la-ba a-ma . 

• »* ft ft 

ft# » * f 

• S* f ft « 

147. k tiUch . 

ft 

ft 

„ 

Hid amom a*ma 

* 

» « ftft 

* ft ft I ftft 


Doga 

ft 

i 

ft 

Hid la-ba ma-yam . 

ft ft 1. • ftft 


1 

i«s ftftft 

149. Miciies 

-ft 

f 

: 

Hid amom ma-y&m , 

, 

« ft ft ft ftft 



150, A he go«t • 

ft 

ft 

Ha-mSug ]a-b5 a-ma 

K8mSk (a goal) 

«Sft ••• 

Kel (a goat). 

ItiL A finale goat 

m 

1 

H^mgng amom a-ma 

rftsaoft 

1 

#♦* 

1^ Goats 

ft 

ft 

Hi-m5ng ma-y5m . 

S^ftft s«t 

ftftft ftft ft 

• ft ft « 

153, Amak dm 

ft 

ft 

Sa-og&i lE<b& a>ma . 

# 1 « ftftft 

fftft^a* 

ft 

154 Alemaledeer 

ft 

ft 

Sa-Bn^ amom a-m5 . • 


(fsa ft* « 

• a* SSI 

t 

134 Dm • 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Sa-i»g8i .... 

« 


Sftft #9 ft 


154 Ism 

ft 

ft 

Ai oi . . , ^ 




15^, vt • 

ft 

ft 

Hangoi . . . , 

' 

• 

/ 

1 



Its. Bail . 

* 

ft 

lAsk 01 « ft ft • 

■ 

SIS 

• 

• ftft «« a 


ISi. W«m • 

ft 

m 

ft 

Alrkhmoi 

ft 


% 

$ 








Ihgliah. 


Meithej (Jftmpur). 


Andro (McCulloch). 


Sengmai (McCulloch). 


Chairel (McCulloch). 


186, THou “beatest {Fast 
Tense), 


iJsang-iia phu-re 


187. He beat (Fast Tense) . Ma-na phfi-re 


188. We beat (Fast Tense) 


189. Toq beat (Fast Tense), 


190. Tbej beat (Fast Tense) 


191. I am beating • 


192. I was beating . 


193. I bad beaten . 


Ai-khoi-na pbn-re 


Ka-kboi-na pb-d-r§ 


Ma-khoi-Da-pbfi*r§ . 


194. 1 may beat « 


195 1 shall beat 


196i Thou wilt beat « 


197. He will beat 


198. We shall beat . 


200. Tbey wiU beat 


201. I sbonldbeat . 


202. I am beaten • 


I was beaten . 


SKH. 1 shidlbe beaten 


SOI. T«ngn • 




^ J 1, Hr 


Ai-na pht-ri . 


Ai-na pbu-ram-li 


Ai-na phu-ram-le . - 


Ai-na phii-ba ya-i 


Ai-na phn-ga-ni 


Nang-na phn-ga-ni • 


Ma-na phu-ga-ni 


Ai-kboi-na pbn-ga-ni 


T 


205. 1 go . . • 

206. Tbon goest . 


207. Hefoea 


199. Ton will beat . . Na-kboi-na pbt-ga-ni . 


«• » • « « 










*4 « • i • 


• * ■ * t • 


* g f • * « 


I #* V 




• •• * t * 


it* • • * 


» a 


3 SA. fkejfgn . « 


a m 


Ha-kkoi ebai-H 


Ifa^kkei cbidrli 


i ^iai45 


Kang-ga Sado . 


. Tik-ga sado . 


Hga sango 




• # ■ • • * 





« • • • « • 


* g * • • * 


I g • « • • 


•a • sea 


« g s • s s 


Ma-khoi-na pbd-ga-ni 


Ai«na pbn-ga-ni 


Ai-bu pbft-i 


Ai-bn pbn-re . 


Ai-bn pbn-ga-ni « 


Ai cbai-li . • • Nga sato 


Kang <bai-li • . * Nang san^o 


Ha cbat-li . • .1 sangado • 


sas 


« a « ^ m M 


««» Si* 


t •# agg 


sa^ 


aa ■ 


••i a* 


Tft g<i * a a 1 lAi-kkoi^ ohKti^li • ^ Nlyo sado 


Nga sa-jo 


Nang sarjo 


He sa-jo 


aa« gaa 


S4* ta a 


Nga sango 


• • • • s g 




g ■ • i • 


I I > « • 


• t I 


« • g 


4 (k 4 as* 


s f *aaa 


aaa gaa 


aag |gg 


» • ■ g # a 


Ng& ka-a&. 


Nsngna ka-se. 


Meda ka-se. 


Ngi a ka-sS, 


Nti da ka-se. 


Muk da ka -se* 


Nga ka kbane. 


English. 

1 Meithfi (Manipur). 

Andro (Mcr'ullccli). 

. _ ...... 

1 

St-ngma: (McCullocb). 

1 

- n 

Cliairel (McCTnllocb). 

212. Thou 'wentest . 

% 

1 * 

Nang chat-le • 

#•« 

1 

T 

1 

{ 

i 

«««• 

213. He^rei^t . 

j Ma chat-le , , 


# « H ft tf b 


214. We went . 

1 

Ai-khoi chat-lS 


* • ^ » 1 • 

i « * M 9 • 

216, You weni 

1 Ni^khoi chat-le 


ft 

' 

** ft ft • A 

216, They Trent 

Ma-khoi chat-le 


] ^ k « . t * 

* sa • ftftft 

217. Go • • » • 

Chat-lu , . , , ; 

Nang sa-taie . 

Sa-tui’e .... 

BTuig a-ka-de. 

218. Going 

Ghat-tu-na 

b 

w# e * 


«ftf »*ft 

2X9. Gone , . • 

Ohat-khi-dn-na 

1 

[ 

1 

1 » » 1 «« 

fe»« 

220. What is yonr name ? 

k 

Nang^gi na-ming ka-ri kan- 
ba-g§ ? 

1 

i 

r * * ■ # » 

» ft * •» 

221. How old is* this horse ? 

Sa-gol a -si chahi ka-ya su- 
* ra-ba-ge ? 

• «« 


1 

i 

i 

1 

222, How far is it fiom here 
to Kashmir ? 

A-si-da-gi Kashmir phau- 
ba a-si ka-ya thap-pa-ge ? 


•- 


223. How many sons are 
there in yonrfather^s 
honse ? 

Na-pa-gi ynm-da ma-eha 

ni-pa ka-ya. lai-ba-ge ? 

* 

*** •** 

’ 


224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. j 

Ai nga-si yam-na chat-le i 
(or chat-lu-re). 


4 

\ 

1 

»« ft #ft 

225. The son of my uncle is 1 
married to his sister. 

Ai-gi kbnra-gi ma-cha ni- 
pa-na ma-gi ma-chan lam-i. 


^ 1 

1 

•a« * 

226* In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse. 

Sa-gol a^ngan-ba-gi saban- 
di ynmung-da lai. 

1 

i 

1 


- 

227, Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Ma-namgan-da sabal hap- 
kat--lu. 

i 

1 «*««•• 

\ 

1 

1 


• fth a » *»• 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Ai-na ma-gi ma-cha ni-pa- 
bu sa-jai-na ySm-na phtL- 
re. 

1 

* » 

1 

I 

1 

* • A « ■ « 

1 

\ 

\ 

ft*ft «ftt 

229. Ho is grazing cattle on 
■* the top of the hill. 

Ma ching ma-ton-da san 
ael-li. 



#** 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Ma u a-du-gi ma-kha-da 
sa-gon tong^u-na lai. 

«• 

1 

1 


«*» 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Ma-gi ma-cban-bu-di ma- 
il ao-na hgn-na wang-i. 

1 

1 

1 

4 « * « • • 


232. The price of that is two 
rupeei and a half. 

Ma-dn-gi ma-naan-di rnpa 
a-ni ma-khai-ni. 

1 

1 

r ^ » -w ^ p— w 

1 

1 

> 

« 

*#»««« 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Yum apisak a-dn-da i-pa 
lai. 

1 

1 

< * t AI • 4b 


284. Give this rupee to him 

Rnpa a-si ma-ngonda pi-yu 

• « • ■ 


4 

»ftft 

236. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Bdpa a-du ma-ngonda-gi 
lau. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


««»*•« 

TV- /n mt 


K,-C* 





m 


H 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The word Chin is generally used to denote the rarious tribes inhabiting the country 
to the east of the Lushai Hills, from Manipur in the noi-th to about the eighteenth 
degit’ee of north latitude in the south. On the east their country is hounded by 
Burma. A 11 these tribes are belieTed to have come originally f i om the north. But in 
later time# they have apparently been moring towards that direction, and some of the 
ladbes have within the memory of man been pushed from the Northern Chin Hills into 
Manipur and Cachar. They do not themselves recognise the name Chin, but call them- 
selves Yo or Zo in the north, lai in the centre, and Sho in the south, besides many other 
tribal names. The word Chin is supposed by some authorities to be a corruption of the 
Chinese a man.^ It is used by the Burmese to denote all hills tribes, and is thus also 
applied to the Kachins. Shendu is another name used to denote different- tribes in the 
Chin Hills, especially those along the Arakanaad Chittagong frontier. Major Shakespear 
remarks that ‘ every one uses the term in a different sense, and it is not the name used by 
any tribe, but purely a bazar name.’ It is supposed to be an Arakan appellation. The 
name Poi, which also occurs in many authorities, is the Lushei denomination of tribes 
who wear their hair in a knot upon the top of the head. It is thus similar to the 
Burmese * Baungshe’, from paung, to put on, and she, in front, applied to all the Chins 
who wear their hair in a knot over the forehead. 

The Chins have only come under British inffuence in the last few vKirs. Since the 
beginning of the last century they made numerous raids into our territory. Soon after 
Upper Burma had become a British province, it proved nece^ary to take steps to protect 
the new territory against incursions from the Chin Hi l ls, and in 1838 an expedition w^ 
sent against i he Siyins. In the season 1889-90 other columns entered the hills, from 
Fort White and from the Myittha valley, flaka was occupied in February 1890, A per- 
manent post was established and a political officer stationed there. The hills were 
administered from Haka and Fort White, under the names of the Forthem and Southern 
Chin Hills, respectively, up to 1892, when they wei*e formed into one charge with head- 
quarters at Falam. The Siyins and Soktes revolted in October 1892, but were subdued, 
and a regular house tax was then introduced. There has been no -trouble in the Northern 
Chin Hills, since a final rising of the Siyins was suppressed in the season 1893-94!. 
In 1894fe all the southern tribes -were disarmed. ‘ In all nearly 7,000 guns were taken 
from tbe tribes north and south between the years 1893 and 1896, and since this the hills 
have not only enjoyed peace, hut there has been an almost total absence of serious crime. 
The growth of trade and intercourse between the Chins and the people of the plains was. 
rapid, and considerable numbers of Chins settled in the Kale valley. The garrison of the 
Chin Hills was taken over by Military Police in 1895 and 1896, with a consequent great 
reduction in expenditure, and trade with the hills is steadily increasing.* Messrs. Scott 
and Hardimaii, from whose Gazetteer of Upper Burma most of the preceding statements 
have been taken, desorilje the present condition of tbe hills as follows : — 

‘ Now not only are the plains undisturbed, but tbe bills themselves are quite peaceful, Baidsarennknowu, 
and scarcely any crimes are committed, so ^tbat tbe Chiu HDls are actually more secure than many parts of' 

^ The word Chin is perhaps related to names such as China, Ching-pi, Shan, Siam, etc., all common within the varioiu 
branches of the Indo-Chinese family. 
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Lower Bunna. Roads, on which Chin coolies now readily work, have been constructed m all directions ; the 
rivers have been bridged ; the people have taken up the cultivation of English vegetables, and the indigenous 
industries have been largely developed ; British officers now tour about with escorts of only four or 6 ve men in 
places where formerly they^conld only go with columns. Burmese pedlars wander unmolested all over the hills, 
^d the rb,-.na themselves not only visit but settle in the plains. The relations with Manipur, the Lushai Hills, 
and Arakan are equally unrestricted. The completion of the Falam-Indin road will still more open up commu- r 
nication and cheapen goods. A settlement of Gurkhas in the vaUey of Laiyo, five miles from Falam, suggests 
great developments, though similar colonies at Haka and Fort White were not so prosperous. Altogether^ the 
redaction of the Chins to order is as great a matter of congratulation as the pacification of the Sachins and 

the peaceable development of the Shan States.’ 

The soiitlieriimost Chins, such as the Chinhoks, the Ohinbons, and thO Ohinmes, 
are administered from Yawdwin, the BLhyengs belong chiefly to the Arakan Hill Tracts, 
and the Deputy Commissioners o f Minbu, Thayetmyo, Kyaukpyn, and Sandoway all have 
dealings with Chins residing within their districts. Tlie chief tribes administered from 
Palam are the Soktes, Siyins, Tashons, Hakas, Tlantlangs or Klangklangs and Yokwas. 
In the south there are seveml independent villages which do not belong to the main 
tribes, each wixh their own chief. The numbers of these tribes are estimated as follows 


Messrs^ 


Sokte .... 

Siyin . . . • 

Tashon. .... 
Haika « • . • 

Tlantlang 

Tolcwa .... 
Independent southern villages 


9,005 

1,770 

39,215 

14,250 

4,925 

2,675 

17,780 


Total 


89,620 


Nothing is known ahont the early history of these tribes. They are now rapidly 
beooniing Bnrmanised. A full account of their customs and manners is given by 
Messrs. Carey and Tuck, and after them in the Gazetteer of Upper Burma. The remarks 
which follow have been taken from the latter work : — 

* The chief Kuki and Chin, characteristics are said to be slow speech; serious manner, respect for birth and 
pride of pedigree, the duty of revenge, love of drink, virtue of hospitality, clan prej udioes, avarice, distrust, 
im}»tience of control, and dirt. The average Chin is taller tlian most of his neighbours, about five feet six inrih e g 
in bright, but men only an inch or two under six feet are not uncommon. Some of them measure sixteen inches 
round the calf. The finest built men are the Siyins, Hakas, and the Southern tribesmen, 

‘ They carry loads in baskets on the back, with a yoke which fits on the neck and a band which passes round 
the forehead. In this way they can carry 1801b loads for twelve miles over a hilly country, Whenos aud 
Tabaos grow beards, bat otherwise the Chins are hairless, though in the south elderly men cultivate a scanty 

moustache and goatee. Ah the tribes are uncleanly in their persons. All have a fiharaoter for treachery. The 
HftVim are least unattractive in appearance and habits, the Siyins most so. 

‘ The Siyins, Soktes, Thados, Yos, and Whenos wear the hair in a knot on the nape of the neok ; the TashOaa 
Yahaos, HakM, and the sonlhemerB genei-ally tic it up on Uie top of the head, whence the narne Baungshe ’ 
becanae it is usually just over the forehead. The hair-pins, like those of the southern tribes, arc heavy, and are’ 
■formidable enough to be deadly weapons in a sudden quarrel. The Chins arc i-apidly adopting B armose forma of 
dress. "When the hills were first occupied some wore a rough white cotton blanket or mantle only, some a loin 
rioth in addition. In the fields they worked mother-naked . . . .The women wore a skirt wound once and a half 

r«i»d tlw body and hitched in like the Burmese woman’s petticoat . . . • The villages used always to be placed in 

strong defensible poritions, op. peaks or steep Artificial means were adopted to make them difficult of 

access, and ramparta, rillo pits, thorny hedges, W spikos. were added. The houses were often built over plat- 
fenats cut out of the side of the hill. ^/7atcr was often led in by bamboos or wooden trough aqueducts 

houses were buUt of planking with thatched roofs and stood on piles In the front verandah' are* 

hnng OP Btack^ up the trophies of the chaw aoqnirod by the householder or his ancestors. BCunjan skulls are 
never bmi^t bride the village. They are mounted on posts outside. 
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‘ Like the We, the Hakas^ Shiinklas, and other southern tribes bury those, of the family 'fyho haTe*dldd a 

natural death, in the yard in the front of the house. The Si jins and’Soktes never bury their dead inside, the 

Tillage. 


‘ All the Chin women smoke perpetually, partly for the sake of the smoke, but chiefly to supply the men 
with nicotine . * • The nicotine is not dmnk. The men keep it in their mouths for a time and then spit it out 
. . % . Chin liquor, yu or zu, is most commonly made from millet, but also from Indian-com and from rice . . . 
Marriagg is ^ mere matter of purchase. In the north the capacity of a girl as a field-labourer, in the south 
her pedigree (in addition to this) are the chief points . . . Unlike the Chinboks and Tindns, the Chins bury 
and do not iurn their dead. Great importance, however, is attached to the remains being buried in or 


near the ancesti'al village. The Hakas and southerners, Tashons and their tributaries bury inside the village 
in deep receptacles branching off at right angles. The Siyins, Soktes and Thados bury outside the village 
alwaj’s and the corpife is usually dried for a year befoi’e burial . . . 

‘ The Chin religion is a belief in spirits, all malignant. The northerners disbelieve in a supreme being ; the 
southerners accept such a deity and call him Kozin. He is indiffei'ent and may become malignant; at any rate 
he is not beneficent. Spirits preside over the usual places, the village, house, clan, family, individual, the flood, 
the fell, the air, the trees. They are not merely unmlling to bestow blesemgs, but incapable of doing so. The 

V 

HakEw believe in another woidd called If (dead-man’s village) • . .. The belief prevalent amongmauy 
savage races, that the slain becomes the slave of the slayer, is held in many parts of the Chin Hills. The Siyins 
not only deny the existence of a supreme deity, biit also of another world, though they believe in a future existence 


when there will be drinking and hunting. 


As to fighting and raiding they are uncertain The names of 


spirits vary greatly . . . Different spirits x^equire different sacrifices. It is useless to sacrifice a pig or a cock to a 
spiiit who requires a my than. There is a wise man or wise woman who understands spirits in every villsge. 
Throughout the hills there ai*e various sacred spirit groves. Omens, witchcraft, and the evfl eye are believed in. 

* The Chins cultivate grain, pulses, roots, and vegetables . . • The only articles manufactured f<»r export 
are cane and bamboo mats and baskets. Spears, dhas, axe-h^kds, hoes, and knives are suanufactured locallj/ 
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on pp. 70 and ff. 

TlCKEirU, Capt. S. R ., — Notes on the Seumd or ** Shendoos/' a tribe inhabiting the SUls North ofArracan. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bei?igal, Vol. xxi, 1853, pp. 207 and ff. Seems to refer to 
some of the independent Baungshe villages in the Southern Chin Hills. 

HO0OSOX, B. H.,— 0« thB Indo^Ohinese Borderers and their Connection with the Mimdlayans and Tibetans, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxii, *1854, pp. 1 and ff. Reprinted in Misceh 
laneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects, Vol. ii, pp. 27 and ff. Khyeng vooabnlaty by Sir 
Arthur Phayre on pp. 8 and ff . 

Tule, H.,~A Narrative of the Mission to the Court of Ava in 1835, With Notices of the country^ govern* 

7)ient and jpeople, London, 1858. Contains in Appendix M a Klxyen vocabulaiy after Phayre- 
Hodgson. 

HuxtEb, W. W,,*— a Oomparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. Londozi, 1868« 

jSiyeng and Shon after Phayre-Hoi^son. 

Lewin, Capt. T. — The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein; with Comparative 

Vocabularies of the Hill Dialects. Calcutta, 1869. Note on Khyeng on p. 94 j KJiyeng vooabn* 
lary on pp. 147 and ff. Account of the Shendooa on pp. 113 and ff. Shendu vocabulazy oa 
pp. 147 and ff. Also called Lakheyr ; belong to the Tlsntlang tribe of Lai. 

Dalton, Edward Tvmi^DeseripHve Ethnology of Bengal. Calcuite, 1872# Note on the Khyengs on 

p. 114, and a Khyeng vocabulary after Phayi’e-Hodgson on p. 121. 
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OiUFBEUi, SiB George, --Spe(ji»»e«« 0/ Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 

Bengal, th* Central Prooinees, and the JEastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Poi of Bumah on 
pp. 287 and ff. I cannot identify the few words given. 

Fbteb, Major G. B.,-~On the Khyeng People of the Sandotaay District, Arahan, Journal of the 

Afiiftfin Society of Bengal, Vol. xliv, Part i, 187S, pp. 39 and fE. 

Eosxeb, W. W.,— a Statistical Account of Bengal. Vol. vi, London, 1876. Note on the Khyengaron 

p, 67; on the Shendus on pp. 19 and fE- and 65 and f, ■* 

F0BBE8, 0. J. I. S^— 0« Tibeto-Burman Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series, 

Vol.' s, 1878, pp. 210 and ff. Contains a Khyeng” vocabnlaiy on p. 219. ^ 

Sfeaemas, H. B.,—Tke British Burma Qasetteer. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1880. A.ccount of the Khyengs on 

pp. 184 and f. ; on the Shandoos fi.e,, Tlantlanga] on pp. 185 and f . ; on the Khyaw on p. 186. 


JDxifAiiT, G. H., — Fotes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 

and Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xii, 1880, pp. 228 and fE. Note 
on the Shindu or Poi on p. 240. 

Hughes, Majos W. Gwtnse,-— TAe Eill Tracts of Arakan, Rangoon, 1881. Note on the Chins on 

pp. 12 «Ti(^ on the Chaws on p. 16 ; on the Shandoos or Poois [that is various Lai taibes] on 


pp. 35 and fE., pp. 42 and ff . ; V ocabtilaries, Chin, Shandoo, etc., Appendix, pp. iii and fE. 

Ohahbbbs, Oapt. 0. A., — Sand-book of the Lushai Country . . . compiled . . , in the InteUigenoe 

Branch, 1889, Contains a Shendu Vocabulary. 

Machabb, D. J. C., -Sand-book pf the Saha or Baungshe Dialect of the Chin Language. Rangoon, 1891. 
RubdalI), Gapx. F.PL,— ‘Manual of the Siyiu Dialect spoken in the Northern Chin Sills. Rangoon, 


1891. 


Houghton, Sand-hook of the Sake or Baungshe Dialect of the Ohin Language, by Lieut, 

D. J. C. Macnahh [Reviewed]. Indian Antiguary, Vol. xxi, 1892, pp. 123 and IE. 

Houghton, Bebnabb, —Fssay on the Language of the Southern Chin and its Affinities. Rangoon, 1892. 

Bales, H. L ., — Report o» the Census of Burma. Rangoon, 1892, Account of the Chin languages on 

pp. 161 and fE. 

Baines, J, A,,— Census of India, 1891. General Report. London, 1893. Notes on Khyfn on pp. 129 ay«d 

161. 


Asiatic 


Ellss, Col. E. B.,— Military Report on the Chin-Lushai Country. Simla, 1893. 

Houghton, B bbnakb, —Sowi&srw Ohin Vocabulary (Minhu District). Journal of the Royal 

Society, New Series, Vol. xxvii, 1895, pp. 727 and fE. 

Caret, Bsbtbah S,, and H. N. Tuck, — The Chin Sills : A History of the People, our Dealings with them, 

their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country. Two volumes. Rangoon, 1896. 

Newland, Sdbgeon-Maj. A. G. E.,— -A Practical Sand-hook of thp Language of the Lais as spoken by 

the Sdkess and other allied Tribes of the Chin Hills {Commonly the Baungshe Dialect). Rangoon 

1897. ’ 


Scott, 3. George, assisted by J. P. SkwmAX,—Gazesteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States. Parti. 

Vd. i, Rangoon, 1900. Acconnt of the Chin Hills and the Chin Tiibes on pp. 441 and fE. ; Chin 
vocabularies on pp. 682 and fi. 


It has besEL noted aboTe (on p. 1) that the wot 
name £nki. It has also been pointed out (abo\’ 
Chin will, in these pages, be used in such a way 

known as the Chins and the Kukis. Usii 
Chin languages must be sub-divided in four groups, 

1. Korthem Chin, 

2. Oenti^ Chiu. 


sense 


3. Old Kuki. 

4. Southern Chin. 
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SUB-GROUP 


This sub-group comprises the following dialects : 


Thado, inoludiag Jangah§n, spoken by 

SoktS „ „ 

Siyia „ „ 

Salts „ „ 

?ait5 „ „ 

• ♦ # » # • 

• ^ # 

♦ * • ^ 

. SI, 43? 
. 9,005 

. 1,770 

. 18,133 
? 


TnfAlj at least 

. 60,345 


e form 


languages 


thAdo 


The 


lished themselves after having expelled the Eangkhol and Bete tribes. They were after- 
wards expelled both from the Chin Hills and the Lushai Hills, and are now chiefly 

^ I 

settled in Manipur, in the Naga Hills, and in South Caohar. The Lushai Chief Lallula 
began, about the year 1810, to move northwards, and the Thados were gradually expelled 
from the Lushai Hills, and settled down in Cachar somewhere between 1840 and 1850. 
About the same time the Thados of the Chin Hills were conquered by the Soktes under 
their chief Kantum, and were driven towards the north into Manipur, where they settled 
down in the hills to the south. There are now only six Thado villages left in the Chin 
Hills. Thado is the name of their original progenitor, but it is also used by the Chins to 
denote the tribe itself. In Assam and Bengal they are known as Kukis, a name which 
also comprises other tribes such as the Eangkhols, Hallams, Betes, etc. The Thados and 
their co-tribes are usually spoken of as new Kukis, owing to the fact that they came from 
the Lushai Hills at a later date than the other hill tribes, the so-called old Kukis. In 
Maninur thev are called Khonezais. and they use this name themselves in conversation 


ManipuriS; 
Several sul 


McCulloch 


Hansfseeu 


gen, and Hankoop, ficom which have sprung several sub-clans of smaller imporfcance. 
Mr. Bamant mentions four principal tribes, Thado and Shingsol, Changsen and Khlan- 
gam, while Mr. Soppitt speaks of ‘ J ansen ‘ as the principal tribe and ‘ Tadoi ’ as a oo-tribe. 
Kotansr, Shik-Shinshum, Ealte, and Seri are, according to him, different offshoots of these 

Katl: 


tribes. Other sources give the names Katl^g and Sairang, and the different hill tribes 
use several other names to denote the Thados. It is, however, of little use to make all 
these divisions and sub-divisions. They have nothing to do with the language. All these 
tribes, with, the exception of Balte. speak the same language, and the dialectical differ- 
ences are only slight. Th( 


The language itself is, according to Messrs. Stewart and Damant, 
called Thado'pctOi Thado language. 

The ThMos maintain that they have come out &om the bowels of the earth. They 
explain the origin of the different tribes by the legend that the grandsons of theb first 
king were told to catch a rat, but were struck with a confusion of tongues. In this way 
they also ti^ to bring themselves in connection with the Meitheis and other surrounding 
tribes. They state that they have come from the north, and this tradition probably con- 
tains a remembrance of old wanderings, from the times before they settled down in the 
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BnrtEE, Joes,— 7otfa6»Zariea 0 / Mffd Bill Tribes. Jovmal si Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xlii, 

Parti, 1873, Appendix. Contains a Kuki, that is jfhSdo, vocabnlary. 

OAMPBElit, Sib George, — Sjiecimens oj Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 

Sengal, tJie Central Trovznces . afid iJie ^.astern Trontaer. Oalcntta, 187^* Slnkee of Oaoliap 

on pp. 204 and ff. 

g^idoetO“^durman Ltanguages* lournal of tlie Royal ^Lsiatic Society, l^e w Setias, V ol. 
1878, pp* 210 and ff. Reprinted in Oomparative GramTnar of the Langiiages of Further India, 
A Fragment. London, 1881, pp. 52 and ff* The * Kiiki ' mentioned in this artfcle cannot be 
identified. In some particnlara it agrees with Thado, in others with Lnshgi, etc. 

BjlHJlnt G. H.,— on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
* and Ningthv Bivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Yol. xii/lSSO, pp. 228 
and ff. AccoTint of New Knki on pp. 238 and f., and p 252* Vocabularies, Thado, etc., on p, 256. 

Huktsb, W, W., — The Imperial Gassetteer of India. London, 1886. Vol. x, pp. 150 and f. 

SOPPiTr, 0. A.,— A Short Account of the Knhi-Lushai Tribes on the North Fast Frontier (Districts Cachar, 

Sylhetf Ndga Sills, etc., and the North Oachar Sills) with an Outline Grammar of the 
BanghhoULushai Language and A Comparison of Lushai with other Dialects. Shillonc^, 1887. 
Account of the tribes on pp. 1 and ff. Vocabulary of Janaen and Tadoi on pp. 83 and ff. 

Gjlit, E. A ., — Census of India, 1891, Assam. Vohi.^BeporL Shillong, 1892. Note on Kuki languages 

on pp. 181 and f* ; note on the Kuki- Lushai tribes on pp. 251 and f. 

BIiLBS, Col. B. R., ^Military Beport on the Ohin^LusJiai Country, Simla, 1893. Note on the Thados 

on p. 16. 

Datis, a. W ., — Gazetteer of the North Lushai Hills. Cotnpil d under the orders of the Chief Commissioner 

of Assam. Shillong, 1894. Note on Jansen, Thade, and Shingahong on pp, 3 and f. 

Caret, Bertram S., and H. N. Tuck, —The Chin Sills : A History of the People, our Dealings with them, 

their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country, Rangoon, 1896- History of the 
Thadoa, Vol. i, pp. 135 and 

Scott, J. George, assisted by J. P. HxB'Dim's, •^Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States. Part I, 

Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900* Note-on the Thados on p, 457. 

Two specimens and a lisl of standard words and phrases have been received from the 
Yongba Langkbong village in the Manipur valley. They have been prepared by Babu 
Bisbamp Singh. Another list has been received from the Ndga HiUs. It is very 
incorrect. I have corrected all obvious mistakes, and, in many places, added within 
parentheses, the corresponding words from Mr. Butler’s vocabnlary, quoted among 
authorities. A fliird list has been taken down in the Cachar Plains. It is incomplete, 
and the Deputy Commissioner states that it has proved impossible to get anything more. 
I have, in another column, entered the corresponding words from Sir George Campbell’s 
Hst. I have corrected the misprints in this latter list so far as I have been able to do so. 
These texts represent, in all essential points, the same language. The Manipur 
specimens are in some points influenced by Meithei, but in all essential points they agree 
wMi the other specimens. The same .is the case with the published vocabularies of other 
Thado dialects, and we are fuHy justifled in speaking of one Thado language. Stewart 
has published a short grammar of the language, which, together with the forms occurring 
in the specimens, is the foundation of the following remarks on Tlmdo grammar. 

Trontmciatioil. — There is great inconsistency in the marking of long vowels. 
Thiu, we find &hdt and khat, one j nd and na, thy, etc. U is always marked as In ner 
Manipur specimens, etc. A vowel is sometimes doubled , prob ably in ord er to denote a long 
prommeiation. Thus, tdam and tdm, out ; ghuitp and gup, six ; keel and kel, goat. In 
inods such as negaH mid small, we may infer that each vowel is pronounced 
aepezatfily. It is often difficult to state what vowel is uttered in each case, there being 
eoBiaderable ineoimstenoy in the spelling. A is apparently written for o or a in many 
WGcds m Sir George Campbell’s list. Thus, nmg-ha, you, where all other texts bare nang. 
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Speakers of these dialects, hecatise they often, in the local returns, have been included in 
the general term Kuki. What ive know is as follows 

In the Manipur State the Khongzais are settled throughout the length and breadth 
of the hill country and also in the Yongba Langkhong village in the valley. They 
are most numerous in the south-west and north-west. Their total number is estimated at 
20,000. 

In the Naga Hills they are known as the Langtung colony. They are returned as 
Kukis and are said to number 5,500. They speak the Tbado language. 

In North Cacliar there is said to be some speakers of Jangshen, but no partioulam 
are given. 

Dialects of Thado are spoken in the Cachar Plains. Most of them are here known 
as Saiiang. They are settled in the east of the district, and their number is said to 
be 6,270. Saimar is spoken by a few individuals who have come down from the Cachar 
Hills to the south and east of t!ie Sadr SUh-division in the Plains since the Census of 
1891. The Deputy Commissioner gives the total for Ealte, Langrong, and Saimar as 
399, without saying how many speakers there are of each. We may provisionally put 
down 133 for Saimar, 

One thousand and six hundred individu als in Sylhet are reported as speaking Standard 
Kuki. Only a few words, translated in different parts of the district, have been received. 
They seem to belong to the Langrong and Hallam dialects with the exception of some 
words taken down at the Sagaroal Punji, which apparently are Thado. I have provision- 
ally put down 534 as speakers of that latter language. 

The total of speakers of Thado dialects may, therefore, provisionally be put down as 

follows : — 

Manipur 20,000 

£[ill8 ,.»• «,,*•••. 5,500 

Nortli Caehar , F 

Cachar PUdns 5,403 

534 

T0Ti.It . Sl,43? 

AUTHOETTIES— 

Macbae, Johit, — Aoeount of the “KooMea or Luneias. Asiaiiei Sesearehet, Vol. Tii, 1801, pp. 183 and ft Th* 

short yocabnlaiy partly agrees with Thado, partly with Langrong. 

Aoeluhg, Johann Christoph, — Mithridaiea odor allgemevoe Spraohmhmde nut dem Tatar Timer al 

Spraohprohe in bey nahe fUnfhunderi SjgraoTien ttnd Mundarten, Berlin, 1806. Mention of tbi 
KuHs, Voi ir, pp. 67 and 469. 

Barer, Thi Rev. M., — Some Aoeount of tie SiU Tribes in tie Xnterior*of the District of Chittagong, in a 

letter to tie Secretary of the Aaiatie Society. Journal of the AaiaMo Society of Bengal, ToLsit, 
1845, pp. 380 and S , Contains a shcut Kooikie Tocahulaiy on pp- 388 and fF. It does not agree 
with any of the known Kuki languages. The nntaecals seem to be old Kuki. 

Stewart, Lieut. B.,— Notes on Nortiem Oaoiar. Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, VoL xrir, 1855,. 

pp. 582 and fE. Account of the Kukis on pp. 61 7 and ft With a Thado vocabulary. 

Stewart, Lieut. R.,— A slight Notice of tie Qrammar of the Thadou or new Koohie Jjangnage. Jonmal of 

flie Asiatio Society of Bengal. Vol. axv, 1857, pp. 178 and ff. 

McCulloch, Major TI Account of the Talley of Munnipore and of the Sill Tribes ; with a Oomjcarative 

Tocahulary of the Sunnipore and other Languages, Sslectiona froiu the Records of the Govem- 
ment of India (Koreign department}, Kb, zxru, Calcutta, 1859. _ Aooount of the Klumgiais 
on pp. 55 and ff. } Vocabularies, KooHe or Thada, etc.. Appendix, pp. -wi and ft 

Daxtok, Edward Tuite,— deAcriptt're Jfthaolojrj/ of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Account oi the KukxRon 

pp. 44 and ff., p. 11 1. Vocabularies, aRar Stewart^ on p. 75. 
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oeabularies of Niga EiU Tribes, Journal ci t!ie A. viatic Society of Bengal, VoL xlii, 
Part^if 1873, Appendix. Contains a Kuki, tbat is TMdo, vocabulary. 

OampbeIiL, Sra George, — S^^eci^ens oj Languages of Indta^ including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 

Sengalf the Central Provinces^ and the Eastern Fforttier^ Calcutta, 1874. Kukee of Cachar 

oa pp* 204 and ff. * 

POBBES 0» Tibeto^Eurman Languages^ Journal of tbe Royal A.siatic Society, I^ew Sen^s, ^^oli si^ 

1878, pp. 210 and ff. Eeprinted m Comparative Qrammar of the Language! of Further India, 
A Fragment. London, 1881', pp. 53 and ff. The ‘ Kiiki ’ mentioned in this artfele cannot be 
identified. In some particulars it agrees with Thado, in others with Luahgi, etc. 

DJlUJlht (S.'S., —Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Srahmaputra 

* and Ningihi' Biveti. Journal of the Ro 7 al Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. iii,*1880, pp. 228 
and ff. Account of New Knki on pp. 238 and and p 252. Vocabularies, Thado, etc., on p. 255. 

HimtlB, "W, W., — The Imperial Gazetteer of India. London, 1886. Vol. x, pp. 150 and f. 

SOPPITT, 0. A.,— A Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes on the North East Frontier (^Districts Cachar, 

Sylket, Ndga Sills, etc,, and the North Cachar Sills) with an Outline Grammar of the 
BangTchol-Lushai Language and. A Comparison of Lushai with other Dialects. Shilloner, 1887. 
Account of the tribes on pp. 1 and ff. Vocabulary of Janaeu and Tadoi on pp. 83 and ff. 

fflir, B. A., — Census of India, 1891, Assam. Tol. i.—Bepori. Shillong, 1892. Note on Kuki languages 

onpp. 181 and f, j note on the Kuki- Lushai tribes on pp. 251 and f. 

EtiiiBS, Coil. E. S,— Military Report on the Ohin-Lushai Country. Simla, 1893. Note on the Thados 

on p. 16, 

Datis, a. W., — Gazetteer of the North Lushai Sills. Compil'd under the orders of the Chief Commissioner 

of Assam. Shillong, 1894. Note on Jansen, Thade, and Shingshong on pp. 3 and f. 

Caret, Bertram S., and H. N. Tuck, — The Chin Sills .* A Sistory of the People, our Dealings with them, 

their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country, Rangoon, 1896. History of the 
Thados, Vol. i, pp. 135 and ff. 

Scott, J. George, assisted by J. P. Hardiman,— (?c?eWeer of Upper Burma and the Shan States. Part I, 

Vol, i, Rangoon, 1900. Note-on the Thados on p. 457. 

Two specimens and a 1® of standard words and phrases have been received from the 
Yongba Langkhong village in the Manipur valley. They have been prepared by Babu 
Bisharup Singh. Another list has been received from the Ndga HiUs. It is very 
incorrect. I have corrected all obvious mistakes, and, in many places, added within 
parentheses, the corresponding words from Mr. Butler’s vocabulary, quoted among 
authorities. A third list has been taken down in the Cachar Plains. It is incomplete, 
and the Deputy Commissioner states that it has proved impossible to get anything more. 
I have, in another column, entered the corresponding words from Sir George Campbell’s 
Hsfc. I have corrected the misprints in this latter list so far as I have been able to do so. 
These texts represent, in all essential points, the same language. The Manipur 
specimens are in some points influenced by Meithei, but in all essential points they agree 
with the other specimens. The same ,is the case with the published vocabularies of other 
Thado dialects, and we are fuUy justified in speaking of one Thado language. Stewart 
has publi^ed a short grammar of the language, which, together with the forms occurring 
in the specimens, is the foundation of the following remarks on Thado grammar. 

PromillGiatioil. — There is great inconsistency in the marking of long vowels. 
Thus, we find khdf and khat, one ; nd and na^ thy, etc. U is always marked as lon» in the 
Mampur specimen, etc. A vowel is sometimes doubled, probably in order to denote a long 
pranunciation. Thus, foam and tdm, cut ; ghuttp and gup^ six ; keel and kel, goat. In 

such as negadt and ne'U, small, we may infer that each vowel is pronounced 
separate* It is o^n difficult to state what vowel is uttered in each case, there being 
eemei^irable ineon^enoy in the spelling. A is apparently written for o or a in many 
wQcds In Sb Gecn^ Camubell’s list. Thus, wmg-hat you, where all other texts have nano- 
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hot etc. -4 and u are inierehang^d in tiie specimens from Manipur ; thus, uMt and wwj, to 
he ; a and e, in and even. V and a are often interoliangeahlei thus, hhui 

and khot, hand ; hung and hong, to come. In the same 'wb.v e and i are often inter- 
changed ; thus, hengd and hingdt to ; en and in) suffix of the adTerbial participle. The 
writing of the diphthongs is inconsistent. Thus, we find kai and, more correctlT, keit I ; 
ngai and ngei, suffix of the plural ; sdiy sei, and ad, say ; chei and che, go ; hai, hey hd, and 
hi, to be ; nitng for eat, etc. Ou and uo are sometimes apparently written instead of 
d at o; thus souk and soA, slave ; puon, carrying ; po-tany carry, etc. 

It seems as M the pronunciation were, in many cases, indistinct, especially in 
prefixes. Thus, the pronominal prefix of the first person oooure in the forms kay kdy kCy 
and ku ; the prefix of the second person as m, nd, and m, etc. 

Concurrent vowels are often contracted. Thus, a^pdn, for a-pd-in, his-father-by j 
pen for pe~in, give ; Ion, for lo-in, take ; ihdm for i-hi-dmy what r i-cMn Idm, for idhdn 
Id'dniy how far, etc. The hiatus, however, often remains, or is removed hy inserting 
a euphonic consonant. Such are y, y, and®, often written 5. Thus, kei-jin, I; hi-jam, 
what ? kairyd,, mine ; nmg-u-ba, that is nang-ho^V’dy thine, etc. J” as a euphonic consonant 
does not occur in the Manipur texts. It is pronounced s, and in the Xaga Hills list we 
even find nang-zheiny of thee. An apparently euphonic m is sometimes inserted after jj ; 
thus, a-chop-mey he kissed. Before an » a preceding t is usually dropped, as in hhorndy 
one-to, from khat, one ; a-kho-nd, his-hand-on, from khot, hand. 

Binal consonants are occasionally silent ; compare p. I above. Thus, and mSky 
see ; chdk and choy buy. An ng is sometimes added, apparently in order to denote a 
faint nasal sound. Thus, chd-mmg and chd-nu, daughter ; tu-nin, and tu-mngy to- 

day ; nuk-chang and nxmg-dy behind, etc. 2Sg is interchangeable with » ; thus, hmg, being ; 
pit/ony carrying : niangy eat ; pen, give, etc. In a-mati'-fei-U, having-been-lost, » is written 
for ng. 

Hard and soft consonants are not interchanged. A-dung-tun-d, hB-baok-on, in 
No. 227 of the Manipur list, is probably due to Meithei induence. Compajs tdng^tun 
back. Aspirates are often written instead of unaspiiated letters, especially in the Cachar 
list ; thus ghup for gup, six ; thdng and tdng, a suffix of the imperative. The Aryan- 
speaking inhabitants of Cachar, as a rule, are quite unable to pronounce an aspirated 
letter (though they often write it) . 

An A is written after most final vowels in the same list. It perhaps denotes the 


short, abrupt tone. 

W and 6 are sometime interchanged j thus, todto and hdhto, duck ; toanghin 
and hanghing, on account of. W' is probably the sound intended. Compare id and ui. 


dog ; VDoi and oii, belly. 

JB> and I are sometimes interchanged ; thus, sakor and sakoi, horse ; chilhdt and 
serhdt, cow. This last word occurs as sherdk in the Cachar list. 


J is probably pronounced a at, perhaps, as in the Brenoh word jour. It is inter* 
geable with y, the latter sound being common in the Manipur texts, the former in the 
from Cachar and. the Naga HiHs. Thus, Khongzai t-ya, Sairang i-jd, Naga Hills 


dialect i-^iihdi, how many. G apparently sometimes takes the place of/; thus, gom and 
jom, to join ; ji and yi, spouse in the Manipur list ; ji and gi in the Sairang list. 

Lh in the Manipur and Naga Hills lists corresponds to in Sairang in Ihd and fid. 


moon ; Ihdi and^, run. FI is perhaps miswriting for tl* 


Sir Qeorge Campbell has tkid. 


moon, and Idu, run. 



